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Histadrut Calls toAction 


in preparation for 


MASS 
IMMIGRATION! 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR LABOR PALESTINE 
ANSWERS THE CALL WITH 
IMMEDIATE TRANSMISSIONS 


The following cable was received on 
April 25th:— 


Hope Third Seder succeeded raise 
general consciousness importance 
strengthen Histadrut fund raising ac- 
tivities this hour stop More Birias* 
Dov Hozes** awaiting our immediate 
assistance stop Shortage qualified 
workers demands enlargement system 
vocational training schools courses 
for youth and adults stop New settle- 
ments awaiting our immediate par- 
ticipation water installation stop 
Therefore urge local Palestine His- 
tadrut committees and our devoted 
friends representing our causé every 
welfare fund do utmost enlargement 
contributions and their earliest trans- 
mission Histadrut monies and also 
machinery so vitally needed stop 
Cable immediately Barclays Tel Aviv 
one hundred thousand dollars general 
Histadrut needs stop Recommend 
pay Dr Heller against his Kupat 
Holim orders and manufacturers 
medical suppliers and transportation 
bills up to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars as National Committee for Labor 
Palestine gift to Kupat Holim 


ISRAEL MEREMINSKI 
Executive Committee, Histadrut 
The importance of OUR, of YOUR 
transmission to the Histadrut 
is growing daily! 
Give and give MORE to the 
Palestine Histadrut Campaign 


Mail your contribution to: 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR LABOR PALESTINE 


45 East 17th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 





* Biria—the new settlement occupied by 
Jewish workers in the face of British opposi- 
tion. 

** "Dov Hoz"—name of the "Fede," boat 
laden with Jewish refugees at La Spezia, 
Italy, detained by British pressure but re- 
leased after. world-wide protest. 
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Ten Recommendations 
The Anglo-American Committee Report 


by Hayim 


_— IS A type of judge who has persuaded him- 
self that a decision unsatisfactory to all the parties 
involved must be a just, objective, and impartial de- 
cision. Such a delusion frequently simplifies the proc- 
ess of adjudication in a complicated dispute. An inves- 
tigator of this type develops a kind of mechanism for 
assessing situations and opposed claims, so that in- 
stead of examining the arguments and the evidential 
material advanced on either side, he takes the easy 
toad of compromises and quasi-compromises in the 
vain belief that truth and justice reside at some point 
that presents the appearance of a mean between two 
(“unjust”) extremes. 


The role of such “fair” judges was played by the 
twelve men of the Anglo-American Inquiry Commit- 
tee, whose task was to study the Jewish problem in 
Europe and its relation to the upbuilding and status of 
Palestine. According to the test of pleasing no one, 
the six Americans and six Britons who composed the 
committee may congratulate themselves. Both Jews 
and Arabs are dissatisfied with their report. A third 
party, the British Government and the Palestine Ad- 
ministration—also has good reason to be dissatisfied, 
for if one reads the report carefully, it is obvious, de- 
spite the low tones in which this part of the report is 
pitched, what a slovenly, fumbling regime of colonial 
reaction the British have installed in Palestine, in the 
opinion of the Committee. If each of the three parties, 
in varying degree, feels aggrieved by the report, that, 
no doubt, is the “best proof,” the Committee members 
might think, that they are right and their judgment is 
just. 


THE “EUROPEAN PROBLEM” 


The first of the Committee’s ten recommendations 
is actually not a recommendation at all. It is rather an 
analysis of a situation and a sort of lyrical appeal 
to the sense of justice and humanitarian feelings of 
the world. 


The members of the Committee agree that large 
numbers of Jews in Europe wish to, or rather feel that 
they must, emigrate. They agree that the overwhelm- 
ing majority that wish to emigrate think only of Pal- 
estine as a new home. They emphasize, even, that in 
the camps in Germany, Austria, and Italy the up- 
rooted Jews only show a desire to work or learn new 
trades when this is bound up in some way with the 
hope of speedy immigration to Palestine. They do not 
deny the fact that no other countries can be found 
where there are solid prospects of uprooted Jews’ find- 
ing a new haven: it is with this pessimistic statement, 
in fact, that they begin their report. 


Greenberg 


Yet, immediately after the above statements, the 
Committee jumps to a strange conclusion, which it 
does not even bother trying to prove, that “Palestine 
alone cannot meet the emigration needs of the Jewish 
victims of Nazi and Fascist persecution.” One would 
assume, therefore, that the Committee estimates the 
number of Jews who should be regarded as potential 
emigrants at a figure so high that Palestine could not 
absorb them. But in fact the Committee refers to no 
very great number of Jews whose emigration is im- 
perative: “. . . a considerable number of Jews will 
continue to live in most European countries,” says the 
Committee. In subsequent portions of the report it is 
stated (on the basis of what calculations, is not clear) 
that there will be a total of about a half million Jews 
in Europe who will wish, or be compelled, to emi- 
grate. To be sure, if the Committee had had greater 
Opportunities to investigate on the spot the situation 
in Rumania and Hungary; or if it had seriously taken 
into account not only the present Jewish population 
in Poland but about 150,000 who are now returning 
from the Soviet Union, not because they wish to stay 
in Poland for the rest of their lives, but because they 
hope to find there a better opportunity to emigrate to 
Palestine; if the Committee’s terms of reference had 
included Turkey, with its 70,000 Jews whose posi- 
tion becomes more precarious daily; if it had placed 
sufficient weight upon information submitted to it 
concerning the plight of hundreds of thousands of 
Jews in Moslem lands, both in Africa and the Middle 
East, who have their reasons to be afraid to make 
open declarations concerning the oppressive and men- 
acing conditions under which they live—the estimate 
of potential immigrants whose need is urgent would 
certainly have been far greater than 500,000. 

But the terms of reference of the Committee were 
from the beginning deliberately narrowed down, and 

*the members of the Committee themselves further re- 
stricted the scope of their observations and studies so 
that they would not have to deal with a problem of too 
broad dimensions. Yet, even for the relatively small 
number of potential Jewish emigrants whose exist- 
ence the Committee recognizes, it sees (though with- 
out any stated arguments for its view) no place in 
Palestine. Thus even of those 500,000 Jews, only a 
part will be permitted to go to Palestine; and as for 
the rest the Committee pleads with the good and 
pious Christian world to open its doors to them, by 
acts of extraordinary or ad hoc legislation. 

The Committee, as is evident from its report, has 
little faith that any country will be good and kind 
enough to accede to its plea; for it began its document 
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with the statement that such countries do not exist. It 
therefore ends its first “recommendation” with a pious 
prayer that every government in Europe will guar- 
antee to its Jewish inhabitants civil liberties and equal 
rights and that it will undertake for all its citizens “a 
program of education in the positive principles of 
democracy,” etc. 

The first recommendation is inspired by a very 
transparent purpose: to minimize as far as possible 
the “statistical scope” of the Jewish question in so far 
as it bears on emigzation, and at the same time to be- 
little the possibilities of solving that problem, even in 
its artificially reduced proportions, by immigration 
‘to Palestine. The very introduction to the report is 
therefore, objectively, a negation of Zionism. 


“REFUGEE IMMIGRATION” 


The second recommendation is concrete. It is in- 
deed the central and most important point of the 
whole report: 100,000 European Jews, chiefly if not 
exclusively from the camps in Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, should be permitted to enter Palestine. To make 
this recommendation, the committee certainly had no 
reason to undertake all those arduous travels for sev- 
eral months in three continents. Ever since Earl Har- 
rison’s report last summer on the Jewish situation in 
occupied Germany, and since President Truman’s ap- 
peal to the British government to open the doors of 
Palestine immediately for the admission of 100,000 
of the most necessitous of the uprooted Jews, no rea- 
sonable human being could doubt that, regardless of 
any views on the future political status of Palestine or 
on Jewish national demands, this was the first, purely 
‘humanitarian, measure which must be taken, if thou- 
sands of human beings were not to be driven to the 
point of suicide. 

The recommendation now made (which future 
historians may have more cause than now appears 
evident to write down to President Truman’s credit) 
‘comes shockingly late. It could and should have been 
made in the beginning of January, after the Commit- 
.tee’s first hearings in Washington. One might say, if 
‘one wished: Better late than never. We know that no 
Jew in the world can fail to feel grateful to those 
members of the Committee (especially the Amer- 
icans) who carried through this recommendation 
with so much effort and determination. Yet even this 
recommendation suffers from certain “defects of 
style” which may easily be exploited by those who 
‘wish to sabotage the whole project. When one says 
‘that 100,000 certificates should be awarded “as far as 
.possible” in 1946, or that the actual immigration of 
the 100,000 should be pushed forward “as rapidly as 
conditions will permit,” it opens the gate for delays 
and obstructions, capable of dragging out the process 
‘for a long time. Through these reservations, the pro- 
posal loses no little of its force. 
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POLITICAL RECOMMENDATIONS: 


No Jewish, No Arab State 


Nobody had any reason to expect that a Committee 
composed as this one was could emerge with a recom- 
mendation for the immediate or even the future estab- 
lishment of a Jewish State. Those who today feel “dis- 
appointed” by the fact that such a recommendation 
was not made—if there are such persons—have only 
their own illusions to complain of. However, many of 
us (including this writer) thought that the Commit- 
tee might limit itself to a number of ad interim rec- 
ommendations and not undertake responsibility for 
proposals regarding the ultimate status of Palestine. 
Unhappily, this was not done. The committee found 
it possible to pass on the fundamental issue which the 
two governments set before it, and, on which it might 
very well have agreed to give no decision. Its third 
recommendation wishes it to be clearly stated, once 
and for all, that Palestine cannot and will not be 
either a Jewish State or an Arab State. 

During the hearings in Washington a number of 
the Committee members indicated through their ques- 
tions that they were opposed to a “theocratic state” in 
Palestine (an expression which President Truman 
himself used in a statement last summer). But in the 


end the Committee itself introduced into its report a . 


theological element, which is likely to make a com- 
plicated situation even more complicated. It has long 
been understood that there were two factors and polit- 
ical claims in Palestine, whose conflict had to be 
somehow dealt with: the Jewish and the Arab. It was 
also assumed that what was happening in Palestine 
politics was not a conflict between two faiths, but be- 
tween two nationalities (or, as we much more cor- 
rectly used to put it, between the Jewish people as a 
whole and the local Arab ethnic group). The explo- 
sive element of religious dispute and the exaggerated 
emphasis on religious differences between one part of 
the population and another have now been intro- 
duced by the twelve-man Anglo-American Commit- 
tee. In Palestine, it turns out, we must reckon in polit- 
ical and constitutional questions not with two but 
with three factors: Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 
The Christian factor in Palestine, we are advised, 
must not be overlooked; it must receive equal recog- 
nition with the other two elements. 


BUT WHAT is the nature of this so-called “Christian 
factor”? 

We have always known that Palestine is sacred to 
all three historic religions. The degree of holiness was 
naturally different for each one. The most sacred Mos- 
lem holy places are not in Palestine, but in the Ara- 
bian Peninsula. Mohammedan pilgrims from all over 
the world flock to Mecca and Medina, not to Jeru- 
salem and Hebron. Even the Christian world, at least 
in its Papist Catholic form, has holy places which, in 
a sense, rival Palestine—Rome, the eternal city. Reli- 
gious Jews however, have no specific holy places any- 
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where except the Land of Israel. But regardless of the 
degree in which Palestine is held sacred by pious 
Jews, Christians, or Mohammedans, it has always 
been understood by all who did not wish to make reli- 
gion an instrument of their all too mundane power 
politics, that whatever the political status of Palestine, 
and whatever the “dominant” people there, the in- 
violability of holy places generally, and in particular 
of Christian holy places to which a great part of the 
Western world has a deep religious attachment, could 
and should be secured. For several hundred years, 
Palestine was part of Moslem Turkey; yet in the last 
few generations no one could complain of any dese- 
cration of the Christian holy places. We are certain 
that those shrines could confidently and safely be en- 
trusted to a Moslem Arab state in Palestine, assuming 
that there were a just basis for establishing such a state 
there. For our part we have proposed more than once 
that in the event of the establishment of a Jewish state 
in Palestine, the Christian holy places or religious 
shrines generally, should be internationalized in one 
form or another, declared extra-territorial—in any 
case removed from the jurisdiction of the local state 
authority. 


* * * 


In a later recommendation (No. 7) dealing with 
questions of land purchase and land transfer, the 
Committee calls attention to a fact which many a 
sensitive person will rightly regard as sacrilegious. 
On the very shores of the Sea of Galilee, a place of en- 
tertainment of not very exalted quality has been oper- 
ating for the past few years. The Committee members 
restrainedly refer to “dancing and swing music,” but 
persons acquainted with the locality could have told 
the Committee far more shocking details about the 
character of the entertainment provided in that place. 
Certainly such profanations should not be tolerated. 
But who is guilty of this? Moslems? Jews? Permission 
to open and operate that place was given by the Brit- 
ish Administration in Palestine—by a “Christian” 
government. And why did not the authors of the re- 
port inquire who was the owner of that recreation 
center, and who its main visitors? They would have 
discovered that the owner is an Arab “Christian,” and 
that its customers are not the orthodox Jews of old 
Tiberias, for whom any place of amusement is “un- 
clean,” nor the members of Deganiah and other near- 
by communal settlements, who have their own stand- 
ards of tastes with regard to “leisure activities.” To 
whom is the committee reading its sermon? 


Ir 1s not only (nor especially) the Christian holy 
places with which the Committee is concerned; it is 
Christianity, or rather Christendom, as a political pro- 
tagonist in Palestine. They would like to make the 
Christian part of Palestine’s population a power- 
factor far out of proportion to its numerical strength. 

In Palestine today there are about 125,000 Chris- 
tians. Religiously and socially they are far more wide- 
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ly split than any other community in the country. 
Over 40 per cent of the Christian population are 
Arabs belonging to the Greek Orthodox Church. 
After the Greek Orthodox, the most important group 
are Catholics of two different kinds: “Latins” and 
Uniates. Several thousand Christians are Armeno- 
Gregorians, with their religious (and now also polit- 
ical) center in Soviet Armenia. About six thousand 
belong to the Anglican Church and are spiritually . 
oriented towards England. Among the smaller Chris- 
tian communities, one finds Jacobites or Syrian Ortho- 
dox, Abyssinians, Copts, Presbyterians, Lutherans, 
and others. Their reciprocal relations are often far 
from an evangelical idyll. In the largest Christian 
community of the country, the Greek Orthodox, a 
struggle has been waged for many, many years be- 
tween its Arab members and the upper strata of the 
clergy, who have traditionally been chiefly Greeks. 
Added to this, there has been for many years a com- 
petition for hegemony (which has more than once 
led to bloodshed) between the Greek and Russian 
clergy. After 1917, the Russian Orthodox priests 
ceased to play an important role, having lost the sup- 
port of the Czarist government. Today they have once 
more become active. They have reunited with the 
“Mother Church” in Russia, they recognize the au- 
thority of the Moscow Patriarch; and the Soviet gov- 
ernment is increasingly evincing a readiness to sup- 
port the ambitions of the Russian clergy in Palestine, 
having in mind its own political purposes. 

All these frequently bickering and socially segre- 
gated elements, the Committee wishes to see com- 
bined in a sort of political organization of “Christen- 
dom.” As the Committee itself says in the seventh 
chapter of its report, the Christians in Palestine have 
shown so little ability to achieve harmony or coopera- 
tion among themselves, even in the practical func- 
tions of administering the Christian holy places and 
taking care of pilgrims, that, to this very day, the keys 
to the Holy Sepulchre have to be intrusted to a neu- 
tral party, the Mohammedans. It will be one of the 
tasks of any government in Palestine to create health- 
ier relations between these various Christian denom- 
inations. This task is not easy, but it would necessarily 
become far more difficult and entangled, if the con- 
stitution of the country should regard them as a 
single entity, which has to play a special role in the 
political and economic affairs of the country. 

If President Truman last year expressed fear lest a 
Jewish “theocratic regime” be established in Pales- 
tine, the Committee has now recommended the instal- 
lation of three parallel, or rather competing, theoc- 
racies and has given them the sage counsel that they 
should live together—harmoniously. No Jewish state, 
says the Committee, and no Arab state, because Pales- 
tine is too holy; but what sort of a state should Pales- 
tine become eventually? Not a bi-national, but a tri- 
religious state—of Moslems, Christians, and Jews. 
Not one of the three groups must dominate another 
—and this not in the reasonable, almost banal, sense 
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that no member of any faith must suffer discrimina- 
tion because of his religious adherence, but in a quite 
different sense: there must be such an equality of 
political power that majority and minority will have 
no significance. Numbers will not be considered at 
all. There will be a sort of political parity of the three 
religious groups, and none will be able to outvote 
the other. 


The Committee, which was made up mostly of 
judges and other jurists, did not take the trouble to 
sketch at least the general outlines of a constitution 
for the unprecedented kind of state which, according 
to its vision, ought to arise in Palestine. The only con- 
ception we can form,of a state founded upon the prin- 
ciples which fascinate the authors of the report. would 
call for a sort of parliament, with delegates elected by 
three separate religious curiae, with each curia send- 
ing to the legislature (and probably also into the cab- 
inet) an equal number of representatives. If this is 
what they have in mind, a Jew would always have to 
vote for a Je-v, a Christian for a Christian, and a Mos- 
lem for a Moslem—each citizen, that is, would be 
constitutionally chained to his “Church.” Moreover, if 
this constitution were to be adopted, the 125,000 
Christians would have the same representation in the 
parliament, and probably also in the administration, 
as more than 600,000 Jews or more than a million 
Moslems. 

It may be that we are pushing the idea to an absurd 
extreme; but if so it is not entirely our fault. If a com- 
mission of experts comes forth with a recommenda- 
tion to establish—to be sure only in the future, when 
tempers will have cooled—a state which has no par- 
allel anywhere in the world, it was their duty not 
merely to be satisfied with general declamatory 
phrases about “the precepts and practices of the 
Brotherhood of Man,” but to define more or less con- 
cretely the constitutional basis and the mechanics of 
the proposed political organization. 


No JEWISH state, they say, and no Arab state. But if 
the physiognomy of the future “Palestinian” state 
will be such as we have sketched in general outline, it 
will be, in fact, if it can exist at all, an Arab state. The 
third factor fatally introduced by the Committee into 
the situation (“Christendom”) would be, if it were at 
all possible to consolidate it politically, a second Arab 
factor. The majority of Christians in Palestine are 
Arabs, and regardless of their internecine differences 
they are nationalist enough in most cases to work 
hand in hand with the Mohammedan Arabs, particu- 
larly when it is a question of weakening the position 
of Jews. The Committee members themselves relate 
in their report that they received a delegation of Arab 
Christians, headed by the Greek Orthodox Arch- 
bishop of Galilee, which declared itself completely at 
one with the Moslem Arabs in the demand that Pales- 
tine should be set up as an independent Arab state. 
The pretended religious “parity” and non-domination 
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of the majority would actually materialize as a status 
in which two Arabs (one Moslem and one Christian) 
could stand opposed to one Jew. How this differs 
from an Arab state—even though it does not carry 
that name — we cannot see, unless the Committee 
should tell us that it had in mind a type of political 
organization which, in our limited grasp of these 
matters, we are incapable of comprehending. 


Mandate and Trusteeship 


We have perhaps considered at too great length 
the third recommendation. We have done so because 
in it is reflected the anti-Zionist character of the re- 
port—despite the phrases by which the authors in- 
tend to veil it, despite the few compliments which the 
members of the Committee feel compelled to give the 
Jewish Agency, which they call (paragraph 11, Chap- 
ter 3) “one of the most successful colonizing instru- 
ments in history,” and despite their admiration for 
the men and women of the Yishuv, who are prepared, 
if necessary, to accept a lower standard of life and 
make the greatest sacrifices in order to receive in their 
country larger numbers of their suffering brethren. 
However, the projected “Palestinian” state is, in the 
judgment of the Committee, a remote consideration. 
In the near future, they say, there can be in Palestine 
neither an independent state nor independent states 
(implying that partition of Palestine, which, as we 
learn, had two strong adherents among the Commit- 
tee members, is not a rational solution either). They 
believe that Jews and Arabs will not, for a long time 
to come, be able to live peacefully together; and there- 
fore there is no immediate “solution” other than to 
continue administering the country under the (Brit- 
ish) mandate, until Palestine can be placed under 
the supervision of the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations. This is the Committee’s Recommen- 
dation no. 4, which calls for a trusteeship status for 
Palestine for an indefinite, but as the Committee itself 
says, a long period. 

Who should be the power entrusted with the ad- 
ministration in Palestine under the supervision of the 
United Nations, is not stated in the report. It is not 
hard to divine, however, that the committee conceive 
of Great Britain as the direct administrator, merely 
calling upon other members of the United Nations to 
help the “trustee” carry the “very heavy burden.” 
From other sections of the report, it is clear how far 
from enthusiastic, to speak mildly, the Committee 
was about the methods of the British Administra- 
tion in the country all these years (the picture is one 
of a colonial regime in the worst sense of the word); 
but notwithstanding this, the Committee does not find 
it necessary to suggest what administrative methods 
should be employed in the interim period until the 
mandate is transformed into a trusteeship. Nor does it 
suggest to what extent, through what forms, and with 
what regularity the future trustee shall be guided or 
directed by the United Nations. 
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EQUALITY OF STANDARDS 


That there are in Palestine two distinct economic 
standards, a higher Jewish standard and a lower Arab 
standard, has never been a secret from anyone. The 
greater part of the Jewish community has little reason 
to be happy over the substantial differences in stand- 
ard of life between the two population groups. The 
poverty of the great mass of Arabs is a misfortune not 
only for themselves, but for the welfare of the country 
as a whole including the Jewish community. Where 
two separate standards of living prevail, there is al- 
ways the danger that the lower standard will force the 
higher one to decline. The committee is,entirely right 
even from a general political point of view when it 
demands, in Recommendation no. 5, that the manda- 
tory power or future trustee take measures to raise the 
Arab population to the Jewish standard of living. 


However, it makes its recommendation in a (per- 
haps deliberately) distorted manner which is calcu- 
lated to give a false picture of the economic develop- 
ment of Palestine under the British mandatory ad- 
ministration. The government, says the Committee, 
“should proclaim the principle that Arab economic, 
educational, and political advancement in Palestine is 
of equal importance with that of the Jews.” Anyone 
who reads this paragraph must get the impression 
that the government of Palestine has until now been 
concerned with the welfare and progress of the Jews, 
that the Jews were its “favorite child” upon whom it 
lavished privileges, and that it had no care at all for 
the Arabs. But after its investigation in Palestine, the 
Committee should know that, while the shortcomings 
of the government may have been responsible to no 
small extent for the depressed social and economic 
condition of many Arabs, the progress and the pres- 
ent-day standard of the Jews can.by no means be 
written down to its credit. The achievements of the 
Jew in Palestine were possible not because of, but in 
spite of, the government. If it depended upon govern- 
mental initiative, vision, support, and concern, the 
majority of Jews would probably still find themselves 
today at the point where the Arabs now are. What 
Jews accomplished in the past quarter century in agri- 
culture, industry, trade, education, and culture was 
a triumph over the obstacles which the government 
so often placed in their way because of its indolence, 
frequently its ignorance, and its lack of vision. More 
than once representatives of the government com- 
plained that the tempo of Jewish development was 
“too rapid,” or “too daring,” and not suitable for an 
Oriental (meaning no doubt a colonial) country. 


To raise the standard of the Arab masses, gradually 
to bring them to a level of equality with the Jewish 
standard? No one is more deeply interested in such a 
program than we Jews. We are not Belgian planters 
in the Congo nor—may we add?—English planters 
in Uganda or in Kenya, who regard both the natural 
resources of the country and the “natives” as objects 
of exploitation. We come to Palestine as a people, as 
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a working people, and we are not interested in seeing 
the “natives” of Palestine remain so poverty-stricken 
that they must work for us. On. the contrary, the 
higher the standard of the Arabs, the nearer to our 
standard, and the greater the purchasing power of the 
Arab masses, the better for us—better socially; more 
contentment and less envy in the atmosphere of the 
country; and also better politically and economically: 
more healthy points of contact between them and us, 
and greater prospects for the development of our Jew- 
ish industry, or industry generally, which depends 
above all upon a high level of consumption in the 
home market. It is in our selfish interest that the 
health of. Arabs should be improved (it is today con- 
siderably better than before we contributed substan- 
tially to its improvement) because we live with them 
upon the same land and under the same skies, and we 
breathe the same air as they; and diseases are com- 
municable from one portion of the population to 
another. 


HOWEVER, we also know that simply to “proclaim a 
principle” of the “right” of Arabs to attain a higher 
standard of living is meaningless; nor can a question 
of this sort be solved by depressing the Jewish stand- 
ard of living—for instance, by such a gallant proposal 
as that of the Committee, to collect taxes from Jews 
for raising the Arab standard of living and expanding 
social services for the Arabs. (The Committee did not 
even show the elementary political good form of for- 
mulating its demand in terms of the higher income 
groups, both Jewish and Arab, who would be taxed in 
order to raise the standard of the Jower income groups, 
of the population generally.) 

We do not know whether too high a rate of taxa- 
tion upon the Jews in Palestine would tend to the 
economic advancement of the poor Arabs. But it is 
certainly bound to pull down the Jewish standard of 
living, which, after all is said and done, is still far 
from being “too high.” The members of the Com- 
mittee spent quite a time in Palestine, and they could 
easily have seen on the spot that the Yishuv does not 
consist of nothing but Rothschilds and Rockefellers. 
Only through hard work, organization, and social dis- 
cipline have we attained the still inadequate level of 
well-being and health Palestine Jews now enjoy. The 
Committee could have seen in Palestine not a few 
“Jewish Arabs” (in the economic sense) —thousands 
upon thousands of economically backward Jews of 
the Oriental communities; and the Yishuv will still, 
for many years, have to work hard to train them for 
new living and working conditions in order to raise 
their status to the plane of other, better equipped 
Jews. We do not mention the duty of the Jews in 
Palestine to provide, not only politically but also in 
no small measure materially, for the absorption of 
new Jewish immigrants, who have been reduced to a 
far lower social economic level than that of even the 
poorest among the poor Palestinian Arabs. 

At the same time the committee completely ig- 
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nored the fact that in Palestine there is also a not in- 
considerable stratum of rich Arabs, who do not suf- 
ficiently meet their obligations to the country and to 
the poorer elements among their own ethnic brethren. 
They also fail to take into account that not all Arabs 
in Palestine who Jive poorly are really as poor as they 
seeth. There are some who hoard money in their socks, 
and who still have to be taught to expand the scope 
of their “needs.” 


BUT THis is not the core of the matter. In order to 
raise the standard of living of the Arab masses, much 
more is necessary than simply to tax Jews on behalf 
of the Arabs (a method which has already been em- 
ployed for years, without awaiting the Committee's 
counsel). The country must experience a broad eco- 
nomic expansion generally, and the government must 
stop “cultivating economic stagnation,” hampering 
the development of the country, and arresting eco- 
nomic forces which are capable of raising the level of 
life of the whole population. The government should 
cease to prevent the development of a genuine trade 
union movement among Arab workers by extending 


its patronage to fictitious trade unions, controlled by’ 


Arab employers and their henchmen. The govern- 
ment should establish, particularly for the benefit of 
the fellaheen and sharecroppers, an extensive system 
of cheap, cooperative credit, so that they need not be 
dependent upon their usurers, and their landlords 
who are often at the same time their “creditors.” The 
Committee should have understood that so long as the 
feudal or semi-feudal regime in the country is not 
broken, taxation of the “rich Jews” cannot raise the 
standard of living of the Arab masses. What did the 
Committee lack in order to make more realistic and 
farther-reaching recommendations in this field? Sure- 
ly it was not intelligence—was it perhaps moral and 
political courage? 


RESCISSION OF THE WHITE PAPER: 

Immigration 

Of basic importance is the sixth recommendation, 
which calls for the rescission of the White Paper of 
1939. The Committee feels that the admission of 
100,000 “displaced persons” cannot spell the end of 
the Jewish right to immigrate to the Jewish Home- 
land. It goes even further: the number of Jews to be 
admitted in any given period must not depend on 
Arab acquiescence. The twelve Committee members 
hold that an immigration policy like that laid down 
by the White Paper is illegal, in absolute contradic- 
tion to the principles of the Mandate. The meaning 
of this recommendation is that Jews—among other 
reasons, because of the existing Yishuv, with “its 
roots ... deep in the soil of Palestine,” which “cannot 
be argued out of existence,” and because of “the 
achievements of the Jewish pioneers”—have certain 
rights of immigration and colonization not subject to 
Arab veto. It would be a piece of ingratitude, which 
the Committee certainly does not deserve at our 
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hands, not to recognize fully the political and moral 
value of this recommendation. 

But according to what principle is the admission of 
Jewish immigrants to be regulated in the future? 

The Committee can hardly be blamed for not hav- 
ing advocated the principle of absolutely free immi- 
gration. In a world where there is not a single country 
with open doors for immigrants, it is not at all easy to 
imagine making one small, relatively poor country 
an exception from the general rule. Immigration 
is regulated everywhere, and Jewish immigration 
into Palestine also will have to conform to the needs, 
Opportunities, and economic prospects of each partic- 
ular period. The Committee members are not the only 
ones who believe that unregulated immigration can 
lead to severe economic and social difficulties, 


Nor can there be criticism of their view that it is 
impossible today to predict accurately how many Jews 
it will be possible to absorb in Palestine, in the future, 
during a given period. Much, of course, depends upon 
the direction and rate of economic development, upon 
the opportunities for employment which will be 
created: conditions which cannot now be foreseen. 
Accordingly, the Committee refuses to set a maximum 
or a minimum annual figure for Jewish immigration 
in the future. 


IN ACTUAL effect, however, the Committee restricts 
the scope of possible Jewish immigration in the future, 
because in the very same recommendation it makes 
the government (the present mandatory administra- 
tion or the future “trusteeship” administration) sole- 
ly responsible for deciding the number to be admitted 
in any year or other period. The Committee made a 
sufficiently thorough study of the history of the Pal- 
estine administration in the past quarter century to be 
aware that the government has not always proved to 
be the best judge of the country’s economic absorp- 
tive capacity, which the Committee report accepts as 
the main criterion for regulating immigration. The 
dynamics of Palestine’s economic development were 
often far better and more realistically judged, during 
the past twenty-five years, by Jewish bodies (by that 
same Jewish Agency, which the Committee itself de- 
scribes as “one of the most successful colonizing in- 
struments in history”) than by the government. 
There is no assurance that a future trusteeship admin- 
istration will show more vision as to the potentialities 
of the country and more initiative in carrying out 
large-scale constructive plans than the mandatory 
government, or that purely political considerations, 
thinly veiled by economic “rationalizations,” will not 
be more decisive—as they have been in the past— 
than objective economic appraisals. The development 
of Palestine during the past score of years does not 
prove that Jews are capable of accomplishing the #m- 
possible in Palestine; it does prove that, with Jewish 
judgment of the possible differing from that of the 
government, the government was in most cases in- 
correct in its calculations. 
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The Committee may be right in stressing so strong- 
ly the principle that the regulation of Jewish immi- 
gration will have to take into account the well-being 
of Palestine as a whole, and the economic interests of 
both Jews and Arabs. But this principle can often be 
ill applied or even abused. The government could in- 
terpret it, for example, as meaning that if, in a certain 
period, there are a few thousand Arab unemployed 
(or a certain number of unemployed among both 
Jews and Arabs), no new immigrants can be ad- 
mitted until the unemployed find work. Such a policy 
was suggested by the British chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Sir John Singleton, in questioning this writer 
during the Washington hearings. 

Any objective economic analyst, however, would 
agree that this is a superficial, mechanical, and im- 
possibly static approach to the problems of immigra- 
tion. The unemployment problem of a group of 
people is often eliminated precisely through the ar- 
rival of new immigrants, who, both as producers and 
consumers, may in certain situations create work not 
only for themselves but for others as well. Sir Nor- 
man Angell in his book, We and the Refugee, proved 
this theoretically, and the Jewish immigrants to Pal- 
estine proved it in practice. The proof would probably 
have been even more convincing if the government 
had not artificially restricted the scope of their creativ- 
ity and constructive expansion. In the United States, 
there was hardly any period during the 19th century 
when a certain proportion of the population was not 
unemployed. Nonetheless, the influx of millions of 
immigrants in no way damaged the well-being of the 
country, or lowered the standard of life, or intensified 
cyclical factors of unemployment. It is no secret that 
the ban on free immigration to the United States and 
the introduction of the quota system in 1924 were a 
result not of sound economic analysis but of the ap- 
plication to the immigration problem of a certain 
nationalistic principle, which was far from untouched 
by “racialism.” 

Generally speaking, every technological advance is 
likely to involve the temporary unemployment of cer- 
tain categories of workers. The expansion of the rail- 
road network and other forms of transport moderni- 
zation in Palestine have undoubtedly meant the loss 
of sources of employment and income for a certain 
number of Arab cameleteers and donkey-drivers. 
Nobody would say, however, that those technological 
changes lowered the level of well-being of the coun- 
try as a whole, or of the Arabs in particular, or that 
the immigration which made the changes both neces- 
sary and possible was economically deleterious.* 


*In this connection, we may cite Malcolm MacDonald, the 
author of the White Paper, whom nobody will accuse of a pro- 
Zionist bias. In an address delivered in the House of Commons on 
November 24, 1938, he said, inter alia: “If not a single Jew had 
come to Palestine after 1918, I believe the Arab population of 
Palestine would still have been round about the figure 600,000 at 
which it had been stable under Turkish rule. It is because the Jews 
who have come to Palestine bring modern health services and other 
advantages that Arab men and women who would have been dead 
are alive today, that Arab children who would never have drawn 
breath have been born and grown strong.” 
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Our demand that authority to regulate immigra- 
tion should be delegated to the Jewish Agency (this 
is, realistically speaking, what should be understood 
by our slogan of “free and unlimited” Jewish immi- 
gration to Palestine) is not merely dictated by the 
desire to add to the prestige of a Jewish political body, 
or by the natural wish to obtain for it the expansion 
of certain responsibilities it already shares, but pri- 
marily the fruit of our bitter experience. The specific 
conditions of our Jewish homelessness make the au- 
thorized Jewish organizations better qualified to 
expand the economic absorptive capacity of Palestine 
than any government, or combination of govern- 
ments, in a “trusteeship” administration. 

This highly important aspect of the question the 
Committee refused to take into account, in its asser- 
tion that since “it is the right of every independent 
nation to determine in the interests of its people the 
number of immigrants to be admitted to its land,” the 
same right should be given to the government of Pal- 
estine. The administration of Palestine (both imme- 
diately, under the mandate, and in the future which 
the Committee foresees, under a trusteeship of the 
United Nations) is not an ordinary government of a 
“nation,” but an international instrument for the 
solution of an international problem. It is precisely 
because of this that the Committee permits itself the 
attempt to “impose” upon the government of Pales- 
tine the admission of 100,000 Jewish immigrants 
within a short period of time—something it would 
never permit itself in relation to, let us say, the gov- 
ernments of Canada or Brazil or the United States. 
The very fact that the Committee lays down an im- 
migration policy for the Palestine government is 
proof that the character of that government's “sover- 
eignty” is quite specific, and that the parallel with 
“the right of every independent nation” is, first of all, 
juridically inconsistent. 


THE COMMITTEE went even farther in restricting the 
rights and opportunities of immigration for the Jew- 
ish people under the guise of “equal rights.” In for- 
mulating its regulatory principles for immigration, 
too, the Committee found it necessary to stress that 
“Palestine is a land sacred to three faiths,” and that 
Jews are not the only immigrants entitled to enter the 
country and settle there. But what, or whom, has the 
Committee in mind, when it applies to immigration 
the same “theological” principle it had already ap- 
plied to the constitutional structure of the “Palestin- 
ian” state? If it was concerned with certain categories 
of non-Jews who may wish to settle in Palestine for 
purely religious purposes (monks, missionaries, etc. ), 
it would have been better to mention them specifi- 


A similar view is expressed in the 1938 report of the Palestine 
Partition Commission: “The whole of the economic and financial 
system of Palestine is so closely interwoven with the expectation 
of continued Jewish immigration, that any drastic interference 
with its flow may be expected to have far-reaching budgetary and 
other consequences, the gravity of which is likely, generally speak- 
rosin to be in proportion to the degree and duration of the inter- 
erence. 
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cally, for then it would be clear that only a small 
number of Christians or Mohammedans were in- 
volved, whose admission to Palestine does not add up 
to a problem of immigration, in the accepted, econom- 
ically significant, sense of the word. But the report 
merely says, in general terms, that just as not every 
Jew is entitled to come and settle in Palestine when- 
ever he wishes (an oblique attempt to deny precisely 
those specific rights of the Jewish people to Palestine 
which the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate rec- 
ognized), so no non-Jew may be denied the right of 
immigration, if under the general requirements of the 
law he is “qualified” to enter, simply on’ the ground 
that he is not a Jew. 


Here the Committee is introducing a new factor 
which during the whole period of Mandatory admin- 
istration was of absolutely no significance. Since 
1917, Palestine has figured as a country in which 
must be satisfied the interests of two elements—of the 
Jewish people and of the local Arab population. The 
Committee does not explain why it had to add to these 
two elements a third, and at that a completely anony- 
mous element. Who are those non-Jews whose prob- 
lems cannot be solved otherwise than by immigration 
to Palestine? The text of the Committee report would 
imply that if a great surplus population is found in 
India, China, Japan, so that millions of people would 
wish to emigrate, this has nothing to do wtih Pales- 
tine. Palestine, the Committee argues, in explaining 
its proposals regarding immigration, is a land of 
“three faiths” (Judaism, Christianity, and Islam); 
and consequently, this logic would suggest, it would 
probably not be illegal discrimination if Hindus, Con- 
fucians, Buddhists, Sikhs, or Shintoists were unable to 
immigrate there. In addition to Jews however, if we 
may interpret the Committee’s recommendation, there 
should be admitted to Palestine, under certain regula- 
tions still to be worked out, “only” Christians and 
Mohammedans. 

But where in this world are to be found those 
Christian or Moslem “homeless” populations who 
must be especially provided for in Palestine, and for 
whom Palestine (a country, as the Committee re- 
minds us, no larger than Wales or Vermont and with 
limited economic potentialities) can provide? Does 
the Committee believe that Palestine is providentially 
appointed to solve the need for immigration in its 
global, or at least, Christian and Moslem, dimensions? 
If, say, Porto Rico is overpopulated, should Palestine 
immigration certificates be given to Porto Rican emi- 
grants who are not permitted to enter the United 
States? 

If we are driving this argument to the absurd, 
again it is not our fault. It is rather the Committee’s 
fault for not having troubled to state explicitly why, 
in this case, it found it necessary to protect the inter- 
ests of “non-Jews” against Jewish demands for “exclu- 
sive privileges.” Perhaps at this point in the report the 
Committee failed fully to “speak its mind.” Was it 
perhaps specifically interested in asserting the rights 
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of Arabs of neighboring countries to immigrate to 
Palestine, despite the fact that these Arabs are not 
homeless, and despite the far greater opportunities 
for economic development in their own countries, 
now independent and with extensive uncultivated 
areas? Or was the Committee thinking of the rela- 
tively large number of Poles and Yugoslavs, who 
now have political reasons not to return home, and it 
was for them that it proposed to make room in Pales- 
tine? It would in any case have been better if the 
Committee had given a few concrete illustrations to 
clarify what their purpose was. Not having done so, 
they should not take it amiss if we ascribe a purpose 
to them which anyone can read between the lines of 
Recommendation No. 6: to weaken and water down 
the legitimacy of the Jewish claim to Palestine. 


Land Transfers 


Much clearer and more rational is the seventh rec- 
ommendation, which is directed against another phase 
of the White Paper policy: the restrictions against 
Jewish land purchase. The Committee emphatically 
demands the annulment of all discrimination against 
Jews, with respect to the acquisition and settlement of 
land. The three zones established by the land regula- 
tions of 1940, in line with the White Paper, should 
be abglished, according to the Committee’s proposal, 
and a sort of “stigma” of second class citizenship thus 
removed from Jews. 

According to Recommendation no. 7, all Palestine 
would be treated as a single zone with regard to land 
transfers, with equal rights for all inhabitants. Instead 
of the former “racialist” regulations, the Committee 
proposes a general principle of protecting the Arab 
small owner and tenant:* Arab peasants’ small hold- 
ings, up to a definite number of dunams not specified 
in the report but left to future legislation or adminis- 
trative regulations to define, are to be made generally 
non-transferable—whether to Jews or to Arabs. 


HERE, to be sure, we have to do not with ethnic or re- 
ligious discrimination, but with discrimination, if this 
is the proper expression, against the poor man, who is 
deprived of the right to do with his private property 
what the richer man may do. The moral justification 
for such discrimination is not new, though a polliti- 
cally sensitive Arab must regard it as humiliating: it 
is the well-known idea of protecting the ignorant and 
thoughtless against themselves, which also found ex- 
pression in American paternalistic legislation with re- 
gard to Indians. The tendency of democratic societies 
is increasingly to abolish such patronizing laws, which 
rob the individual of his freedom of economic initia- 
tive and, indirectly, of his freedom of movement. 





* We shall not complain of the stress on the “Arab” character 
of the small owner and tenant, though here too it would have 
been better, more correct and juridically proper to use a general 
phrase and not emphasize distinctions between one part of the 
population and another; however, there are relatively few Jewish 
small owners, and the Jewish labor settlements and other tenants 
of Jewish National Fund land are covered by the terms of their 
lease, for the land cannot be sold. 

+ Elk v. Wilkins, 112 U. S. 94. 
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In the United States, many changes have occurred 
in this matter. The Dawes Act of 1887 made it pos- 
sible for individual Indians to obtain from the gov- 
ernment a “trust patent” for a certain area of land out 
of the tribal reservation, with the stipulation that in 
twenty-five years he would gain full control of the 
land, under the general property laws of the country. 
It is significant that those Indians who obtained such 
“trust patents” from the government were automat- 
ically granted citizenship.f Failure to exercise full 
control of private property was characteristically 
bound up in American law with “incapacity” for 
citizenship and equal rights in general. The Burke 
Act of 1906 went even farther. According to that act, 
an Indian need not wait twenty-five years to acquire 
full control over his land, if he can prove his ability to 
administer his property. 

It is true that United States law has also shown cer- 
tain “paternalistic” tendencies with respect to white 
farmers, who had full rights of citizenship. In many 
states of the Union there still exist so-called “Home- 
stead Exemption Laws” which, in retrospect, have 
considerable historical justification. In most of these 
cases, however, it is not a question of denying the 
“homesteader” the right to sell his small plot, if he 
finds it economically worthwhile, but of denying his 
creditors the right of foreclosure on the property for 
non-payment of obligations. Just as there is a mini- 
mum income exempt from tax, so there is a minimum 
property which a creditor cannot alienate. American 
legislation attempted in this case chiefly to protect the 
family as the once characteristic cell of the economic 
organism, and one of the foundations even of present- 
day agriculture. It is significant that in a number of 
states where mortgages cannot be taken out on small 
holdings, this becomes permissible if both de facto 
owners, man and wife, agree to it. 

Generally, as we have remarked, the tendency of 
the law in the United States, as in other countries with 
a democratic and progressive economy, has been to 
expand rather than contract the economic freedom of 
the small landowner. Our Committee, however, evi- 
dently felt that the poorer strata of the Arab rural 
population were not yet ripe for such freedom, full 
citizenship, and responsibility for their own decisions, 
and it therefore recommended for Palestine a type of 
legislation which has gradually been abolished in 
democratic countries. 

Incidentally, a few examples of economic condi- 
tions in colonial and semi-colonial countries might 
have convinced the Committee that such provisions 
are of quite dubious value in our time even for the 
type of population which they are intended to protect. 
The French concept of “Jot viable” (the minimum 
holding necessary to sustain a family, which must 
therefore not be sold—about the same as what we in 
the United States call a “subsistence farm”) has been 
considerably discredited in recent years. In a country 
neighboring on Palestine, in Egypt, the “Five Feddan 
Law” of 1912, which prohibited the transfer not only 
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of five feddans of land, but even the cattle and imple- 
ments needed to cultivate them, has not proved to be 
of great benefit, either to the fellaheen or to the coun- 
try as a whole. It is not always wise policy—especially 
in our time when, in even the most retarded countries, 
the agrarian family-economy is steadily losing its self- 
sufficient (autarkic) character—to chain the poor 
small holder to his little plot, to place him to some 
extent in a position of serfdom, and thereby in many 
cases discourage the economic initiative required to 
transfer to other, more profitable, occupations. This 
proposal of the Committee, too, is corisciously or un- 
consciously, a product of its economic pessimism con- 
cerning Palestine’s capacity for growth, a skepticism 
which cannot be justified by the evolution which the 
country has already experienced in the past twenty- 
five years. 

It is hard to say how great will be the benefit of 
such “protective” restrictions for the Arab peasants. 
But they can afford the Palestine government plenty 
of opportunities for obstructionist tactics, when any 
attempt to expand Jewish land acquisition is made. 


THE COMMITTEE is certainly to be applauded for in- 
sisting that state lands which are not being cultivated 
should be given, in generous measure, to the popula- 
tion, both Jewish and Arab, for development. But it is 
beyond understanding (and the report does not 
trouble to explain) why the Committee should rec- 
ommend that the government exercise “caution” in 
permitting its properties to pass into the hands of 
such bodies as the Jewish National Fund, or the 
“Waqf” administration of the Supreme Moslem 
Council. We see no general economic justification for 
a government policy of giving preference in the 
transfer of state lands to private persons or business 
firms. Such a policy would tend toward rapid resale 
and spiralling prices. We will not undertake to dis- 
cuss the ‘““Waqf” or the Supreme Moslem Council as 
institutional landowners, but we are familiar (and 
the Committee certainly had an opportunity to be- 
come familiar) with the Jewish National Fund’s 
methods of administering its land holdings; we doubt 
whether the Committee would be prepared to assert 
that they have harmed the interests of the tenants 
who cultivate the soil, or of the economy of the coun- 
try at large. Should the Committee have discovered 
abuses or economic “errors” in the administration of 
“Waqf” lands by the Supreme Moslem Council, this 
would not justify adverse conclusions about corporate 
land acquisition generally. A certain measure of gov- 
ernment control could eventually do away with 
abuses or uneconomic methods of administering insti- 
tutional estates. 

Incidentally, in dealing with the Jewish National 
Fund land, one should not forget that a large part of 
the land purchased was regarded by private owners 
and by government as altogether uncultivable, or sub- 
marginal, or needing so much amelioration that pri- 
vate persons or profit-seeking companies would never 
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risk the necessary capital investment without which it 
would not have been settled. In whose interests is it 
that such areas should not be reclaimed for economic 
use, that they should continue to remain abandoned 
and desolate and, often enough, by reason of their 
neglected condition, serve only to breed sub-tropical 
diseases? 

If the Committee had studied more closely the way 
in which the government administered the state do- 
main in Palestine, it would, we believe, have recom- 
mended a certain “caution,” but of an altogether dif- 
ferent character. There were cases when the govern- 
ment distributed thousands of dunams of state land 
among Arabs, gratis. Nobody could object to such a 
system if the government had not regarded it as a spe- 
cial privilege reserved for Arabs, but had applied it on 
behalf of the Jews, as well. There would of course still 
be an obvious precondition: those who received such 
land should, first of all, be landless persons; and, sec- 
ondly, they should be able to prove that they seriously 
intend, and are capable of settling on it and cultivat- 
ing it. However, at least one case, which can hardly 
have remained a secret to the Committee, can be cited 
in which several years after the government gave away 
thousands of dunams to certain Arabs it bought the 
very same land back from those Arabs at a good price, 
with the explanation that the government needed it 
... for landless Arabs. What sort of peculiar transac- 
tion was this, what was its economic purpose? The 
government simply presented a sum of money to a 
group of Arabs who did not need the land or were 
not capable of cultivating it. This state domain, for 
the recovery of which the government paid a consid- 
erable sum of money, even afterwards continued 
to remain uncultivated, indicating that in that area 
there were no landless Arabs who needed or wanted 
it. For a certain time Jews worked a part of that land 
as tenants (they could easily show the Committee re- 
ceipts from the government for their rental pay- 
ments) ; subsequently those Jews were literally driven 
off the land. It is against shocking methods of govern- 
ment administration of state lands, like these, against 
thriftlessness and mismanagement, like this, that 
the Committee should have warned, in recommend- 
ing “caution” to the government. If it wished to deal 


with questions of agrarian policies in Palestine, it - 


should have recommended a number of clear and fair 
principles, according to which the government could 
place its state domain at the disposal of the popula- 
tion, Jewish and Arab alike, for constructive eco- 
nomic ends. 


EcoNoMIc DEVELOPMENT 


In regard to the future economic development of 
the country, the Committee, as is evident from its 
eighth recommendation, did not remain content with 
the plans submitted to it by the Palestine administra- 
tion. We are not surprised that the report expresses a 
wish that means should be found “for projects of a 
larger range and a more ambitious scale” than those 
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proposed to the investigators by the government. The 
British Administration of Palestine has never been 
distinguished by great ambition—whether in relation 
to Jewish interests, or the expansion of the Arab econ- 
omy, or the progress of the country as a whole. Much 
more understanding and vision in relation to the agri- 
cultural and industrial advance of the country, the 
committee found, naturally enough, in the technical 
plans submitted to it by the Jewish Agency, and es- 
pecially in the project for a “Jordan Valley Author- 


ity.” 


THE COMMITTEE does not appear to doubt that if 
those much bolder plans should really be carried out 
eventually, it would significantly promote the general 
welfare of the country and open new possibilities for 
a larger number of immigrants. Nobody could have 
expected the members of the committee, who are not 
specialists in problems of irrigation and electrifica- 
tion, to pass judgment on the technical feasibility of 
those plans, which in general seem to have impressed 
them very favorably. But it is impossible to under- 
stand their fear, quite plainly indicated in the report, 
that the Arabs might not benefit sufficiently from 
those technical projects, if and when they are carried 
out. 

They are correct in their statement that such plans 
as those submitted by the Jewish Agency should be 
conceived as “public projects,” that they bear the 
character, as we would be prepared to formulate it, of 
“public utilities”; but whence this doubt or uncertain- 
ty that Arabs will be able to use those “public util- 
ities” equally with Jews—assuming that their admin- 
istration would be chiefly in Jewish hands? What 
logical or empirical basis is there to imagine that if 
Arabs will need or wish to use these technical facil- 
ities for irrigation in cultivating their land or electric 
power for their industrial enterprises, they will not be 
supplied or will be charged higher prices than Jews? 
Assuming even that Jews should favor a policy of 
economic chauvinism and of self-defeating discrimi- 
nation against Arabs (‘“‘self-defeating,’ because it 
would obviously be against the interest of the country 
generally and, necessarily, of the Jews themselves ) — 
would this really be so hard to prevent? 


The Jordan Valley Authority project, or other, sim- 
ilar, plans cannot be carried out except under a gov- 
ernment concession, whereby certain rights and func- 
tions would be delegated to the Jewish Agency, or to 
a special corporation founded, let us say, upon the 
Agency’s initiative. What do our municipalities do, 
when they grant such concessions to water, gas, elec- 
tricity, transport, or telephone companies? They stip- 
ulate in advance, in the contracts with the respective 
companies, certain measures of protection for the con- 
sumers who are to be served. They satisfy themselves 
that there will be no discrimination in prices, on ar- 
bitrary or insignificant grounds, by reason of discrim- 
ination or favoritism. They make certain in advance 
that those companies will not be able to refuse service 
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to anyone without legal grounds. We, in the capital- 
istic Western world, know of the problems which have 
arisen in respect to public utilities; we know also how- 
ever, that the difficulties of this question are not pre- 
destined and unavoidable, and that in many cases the 
fault lies in organs of government or local administra- 
tion which fa] adequately to protect the consumer, 
or to guarantee the right of employment without dis- 
crimination by public utilities. A government which 
is seriously and sincerely interested in the welfare of 
the whole population can protect the public by special 
clauses in concession contracts and by measures for 
regulating the public utilities and insuring they live 
up to their obligations. 

The Committee, however, is seeking, as it expressly 
states, some sort of compromise (the terms of which, 
incidentally could be expressed in better legal form) 
combining “Jewish finance with government respon- 
stbility and control.” It is not clear what the Commit- 
tee has in mind. If they refer to no more than the 
ordinary responsibility and control of a modern gov- 
ernment in respect to concessionaires, that is so com- 
monplace a proposal that the Committee had no need 
to stress it by specific mention. It would also be under- 
standable if the Committee had concluded that major 
technological development projects should be carried 
out in Palestine by the government on its own ac- 
count. Palestine is not the only place in the world 
where we would welcome national or state enterprise, 
especially in relation to large scale projects upon 
which the welfare of the major part of the country’s 
population would depend. But that is not what the 
Committee proposes; it does not take as its model the 
structure and administrative methods of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, since it knows that the Pales- 
tine government is not equipped to handle them. On 
the contrary it speaks at this point of (private) “Jew- 
ish finance” and even of “semi-philanthropic re- 
ources” (which we are entitled to suspect, on the basis 
of the Committee’s general conceptions, would also 
turn out to be “Jewish finance”); but at the same time 
it holds that control and responsibility should remain 
in the hands of the government. Why, in what sense, 
and to what extent the government should control a 
technical project carried out with private and even 
semi-philanthropic funds (if we refer to more than 
the customary regulation of industrial enterprises by 

, the government in order to secure just treatment for 
its employees and consumers) does not really emerge 
from the report. 

The Committee, we are convinced, has blundered 
very badly in this whole matter. There is reason to 
believe that the development plans submitted by the 
Jewish Agency are of such character and scope that 
they cannot be carried out by “Jewish finance” alone, 
even with the aid of certain “semi-philanthropic re- 
sources.” If the Committee had taken note that the 
realization of these projects might depend upon the 
provision of international long-term credit or other 
non-Jewish capital, it would not have decided so 
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light-heartedly that the control of such projects must 
be committed to the Palestine government. It is pre- 
mature to go into the details, or even into the general 
principles, of the administration and control of such 
projects as the “Jordan Valley Authority,” so long as 
the financial aspect of the matter is insufficiently 
clear—and the report plainly indicates that it was not 
clear to the Committee. 

It may be that our criticisms on this point are too 
harsh. The Committee’s recommendation may have 
meant only that responsibility and control of such 
projects should be in the hands of governments, not 
just the Palestine government (in the hands of the 
United Nations, or of those governments through 
whom long-term credits would be supplied, together 
with the governments of neighboring Arab states, in 
the event that the projects would take in certain parts 
of their territory). If the Committee meant this, it is 
certainly guilty of expressing its ideas in a very ob- 
scure and misleading manner. 


EDUCATION 


The Committee deserves praise for its demand, in 
Recommendation no. 9, that Palestine should institute 
compulsory education for the whole population. If at 
least elementary schooling should become free and 
obligatory in Palestine, the result would be in any 
case, even without the Committee’s specific stress, that 
in view of the present numerical relations between 
Arabs and Jews, the government would spend more 
money on Arab schools than on Jewish, even though 
the bulk of its income comes from Jews, not Arabs. 


THE COMMITTEE found it necessary, in discussing 
the Palestine school system to point out a great defect 
which they charge afflicts both Jewish and Arab 
schools. In the schools of both communities, asserts 
the report, children are given an extremist national- 
istic indoctrination. Special attention, the Committee 
believes, should be devoted to this peril in the Arab 
schools, but the Jewish schools, too, it warns, are per- 
meated with “a fiery spirit of nationalism” or, as the 
Committee puts it in another passage, “‘a spirit of ag- 
gressive Hebrew nationalism.” The government is 
therefore urged to institute closer inspection of the 
curricula and text books of the schools, so that they 
will cease to stress “racialism.” 

We do not know what evidence or impressions 
brought the Committee to its conclusions about the 
character of the education given by both communities 
in Palestine. As far as we know not a single member 
of the Committee understands either Hebrew or 
Arabic. We do not undertake to judge what sort of 
atmosphere prevails in the Arab schools. “Racialism,” 
we should like to believe, is not precisely the right 
word to describe the extremist nationalistic propa- 
ganda purveyed, according to many observers, in the 
Arab schools. But even without charging “racialism,” 
in the sense in which this term was understood in con- 
tinental Europe, there is no justification for implant- 
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ing in schoolchildren the poisons of narrow-minded 
nationalism and chauvinism. 

We do not know on what grounds the Committee 
found it necessary to deplore the dangerous national- 
ism which, it charges, is cultivated in Jewish schools. 
Hatred of the Arabs is not taught to the students of 
the Jewish schools, and the accepted Hebrew text 
books do not contain material describing the Arabs as 
“inferior.” The Hebrew anthologies and readers, as 
far as we know, have never excluded the stories of an 
old Palestinian resident, Moshe Smilansky, who is de- 
scribed by some critics, justly or unjustly, as a senti- 
mental Arabophile. It is possible that from a certain 
pedagogical standpoint, and in comparison with the 
school system of more fortunate peoples who are 
more “balanced” and innerly secure, the Jewish 
schools in Palestine lay more stress (or should we say 
a more “emotional” stress) on the bond of their stu- 
dents with the Jewish collectivity and on their respon- 
sibility for the destiny of their people, than is cus- 
tomary elsewhere, under normal conditions. But this 
is not the fruit of a Weltanschauung or of a general 
tendency to “exclusiveness.” It would be unnatural 
(one might even say “abnormal” ) if the Jewish catas. 
trophe of our times, the uniquely tragic situation of 
the Jewish people in more than one country, the in- 
security which Jews feel even in Palestine itself, the 
constant need even there to be always on guard and 
prepared for self-defense, and the extraordinary ob- 
stacles encountered in settling each new span of land 
in Palestine or bringing in each new persecuted Jew 
who seeks to find a new home there—if all this had 
had not called forth in the Yishuv a certain “fixation” 
upon the immediate problems of the Jewish fate. 

Schools do not exist and should not exist in vacu- 
ous isolation, and it is easy to understand that certain 
phases of that “fixation” should be reflected in the 
atmosphere of the Jewish school, in its spiritual cli- 
mate. A school for general education is not an “ivory 
tower” for academic recluses. The Jewish school sys- 
tem in Palestine would not be fulfilling its function if 
it attempted to educate the children entrusted to it in 
a spirit of indifference to Jewish suffering and hopes, 
if it did not endeavor to foster in them the feelings of 
responsibility for their people. We do not believe 
that this atmosphere of the Jewish schools can be al- 
tered—supposing for the moment that it ought to be 
altered—by orders from above, or by closer inspec- 
tion by the government. Let there be more security 
for Jewish life and property in the country; let there 
be a lessening in the constant tension permeating 
both communities in Palestine, because of the indeci- 
sion and wavering of the government, because of its 
lack of a clear policy; let the necessary opportunities 
be granted for Jewish constructive work in the coun- 
try and for the normal growth of the Yishuv—and 
that over-emphasis of Jewish group interests, which, 
we repeat, even today can in no way be regarded as 
constituting a cultural or social danger, will no longer 
find a place in Jewish sehools. 
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As to what concerns the Arab nationalistic extrem- 
ism which in critical moments of the last quarter cen- 
tury has shown so much alarming brutality, and 
which is produced not simply by bad text books or a 
chauvinistic atmosphere in the Arab schools, but is 
nurtured by the clergy, by the political parties, by the 
aggressive fascist influences of neighboring Arab 
countries, and, not infrequently, is stimulated di- 
rectly or indirectly also by British officialdom, this 
too can be moderated by a more honest, rational, and 
resolute policy on the part of the mandatory govern- 
ment or “trustee.” Paradoxical though it may seem at 
first sight, it is precisely the opening of broader oppor- 
tunities for the development of the Jewish National 
Home which, by stimulating the general progress and 
economic expansion of the country, is capable of cur- 
ing certain Arab groups of their socially fruitless and 
often self-destructive nationalistic extremism. Energy 
which today finds no adequate normal expression, 
would in the sequel of such an economic expansion 
find other channels and outlets in the process of pro- 
ductive reconstruction. 


ANOTHER WORD about Arab opportunities for higher 
education. The Arabs of Palestine are not the only 
ones for whom such opportunities are still very re- 
stricted. What universities exist today in independent 
Iraq, with its three and a half million inhabitants, or 
on the Arabian peninsula with its population of ten 
million? Egypt is a unique exception in this respect, 
for even in Syria and Lebanon there would be very 
little opportunity, to this day, for academic training if 
not for two colleges at Beirut, of which one is sup- 
ported by American missionaries and the other by 
French Catholics. We do not mean by this to suggest 
that Palestinian Arabs are not worthy of having their 
own university. (Incidentally the Committee might 
have learned that the funds for such an institution 
were collected some years ago by the former Grand 
Mufti in a number of Moslem countries, but no ac- 
count has been given to this day of the ways in which 
this money “disappeared”; probably the Mufti misap- 
propriated the money obtained in purchasing arms 
and supporting Arab terrorist groups.) But if the 
Committee believes it is the duty of the government 
to provide the Arab population of Palestine with their 
own institution for higher learning—and who could 
object in principle or fail to welcome such a proposal? 
—it would haye been proper nonetheless, for the sake 
of clarity, if its report had referred to the fact that the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem is not the product of 
any privileges granted by the government to the Jew- 
ish community. The Jerusalem University is in every 
respect a product of Jewish initiative, of Jewish schol- 
arship, and of Jewish funds. The Yishuv itself could 
not yet support its own university without the finan- 
cial aid of Jewish communities abroad. Nobody 
would have any objection if the government would 
support out of its own funds both a Jewish and Arab 
University, if it found this possible. But in order to 
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avoid misunderstanding, the Committee might have 
mentioned also the fact that, whether or not the Arabs 
obtain from the government or establish with their 
own private means a university of their own, the 
doors of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, sup- 
ported completely by Jews, are open to Arab students. 


Pus.iic SECURITY 


The tenth recommendation, the last proposal of 
the report, is a sort of appeal for “law and order.” 
Nobody is more interested in the rule of law and 
order in Palestine than Jews. The existence of private 
or illegal “armies” in any country is a misfortune. It 
is no less a misfortune in Palestine. If there is to be a 
normal current of life in any country, only the state 
should be in possession of arms, and the civilian popu- 
lation should have nothing to do with weapons. The 
bulk of the Jewish community in Palestine is not in 
the least happy that thousands upon thousands of its 
best sons and daughters must from time to time resort 
to the use of weapons and of methods which under 
normal conditions would be regarded as illegal. There 
are very few Jews in Palestine who take pleasure in 
the “romanticism” of daring military or underground 
operations. The greater part of the young people who 
participate in these actions do it against their moral 
and political preference, and only under the con- 
sciousness of tragic obligation. They do not do it out 
of a tendency to lawlessness or from a lack of moral 
discipline, but rather out of a sense of responsibility 
for legitimate Jewish interests, which at every mo- 
ment fall afoul of the policy of a government which 
is remiss in its duties and which acts in an illegal and 
inhuman manner. Neither English or American his- 
tory should make it difficult for an Englishman or an 
American to understand that the natural rights of a 
people include the right of rebellion or of resistance 
in the face of a tyrannical or unjust government. 

Perhaps we should not complain of the members 
of the Committee if, in speaking of suppressing acts 
of violence and terror and the existence of illegal 
armies, they make no distinction between Jews and 
Arabs, just as though there were no difference be- 
tween them in this respect. From a formal legalistic 
view, we may understand a formula according to 
which both the one who attacks and the one who is 
attacked have no right to carry arms (because beneath 
this formula lies the assumption that the one who is 
attacked enjoys the protection of the state). But the 
Committee was not writing a juridical treatise; its re- 
port was based on an analysis of social and political 
relations and was intended to yield a number of prag- 
matic recommendations. From this point of view, the 
idea should not seem irrelevant that even though a 
law forbidding both bankers and homeless persons 
without employment to sleep on park benches may be 
formally an expression of equal rights, the practical 
application of such “parity” often turns out to be ex- 
tremely unjust, brutal, and also . . . impossible. 

The Jewish resistance movement has already given 
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its reply to this recommendation of the Committee, as 
well as to the far sharper demand made by Prime 
Minister Attlee in the House of Commons: During 
the period needed to bring the 100,000 Jews into 
Palestine, according to the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, no illegal activities will be carried out by the 
resistance group. What happens later will depend not 
upon it, but upon the degree to which the government 
will encourage, tolerate, or, on the other hand, inter- 
fere with the further (economically admissible) im- 
migration of homeless Jews and their settlement in 
Palestine. It will also depend upon whether the gov- 
ernment proves itself willing and able to resolutely 
protect the lives and property of the Jewish commu- 
nity against unprovoked terrorism by Arab extremists. 

In any case the Committee should have understood 
that it was hardly fair to expect the Jewish Agency to 
suppress “terrorism and illegal immigration” among 
the Jews. The Jewish Agency does not have an army 
or police force of its own to enable it to liquidate 
“illegal armies,” if it wished to do so. Its power is 
purely moral, and can be effective only if it does not 
come into the conflict with the sense of justice of the 
Yishuv and with vital and morally justified Jewish 
interests. 


* * * 


WE HAVE now completed our analysis of the Com- 
mittee’s ten recommendations. It was our duty to 
point out not a few errors made by the Committee, as 
well as a number of serious wrongs it committed. But 
this does not alter even in the slightest degree our 
natural feeling of appreciation for the members of the 
Committee, who brought about the adoption of rec- 
ommendations, which, if accepted, will mean the 
abolition of the shame of the White Paper and the 
speedy admission of 100,000 Jews to Palestine. They 
have won honor and esteem which is today already 
deeply felt by the whole Jewish world and will cer- 
tainly find its merited place in Jewish history. 

We should like to believe that the work of the 
members, or of the Committee as a whole, has not 
ended with the signing of the report and its submis- 
sion to the two governments. Their duty is to remain 
alert and exert their entire influence, to see that the 
governments who appointed them to investigate the 
siuation should speedily carry out the most urgent 
emergency recommendations that they have made: to 
transfer immediately to Palestine those 100,000 Euro- 
pean Jews who, as the Committee declares, can no 
longer remain in Europe and for whom there is not 
today, except in Palestine, a home to which they can 
immigrate. If these emergency recommendations 
should not, for any reason, be carried out without 
delay, and without new conditions on the part of the 
governments which could make the situation in Pal- 
estine even more explosive than it has been, the Com- 
mittee will not be able to feel that its arduous labors 
were worthwhile, that it had accomplished something 
real—even from a general, purely humanitarian 
point-of-view. 
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Labor in the Reconversion Period 


by Joel Seidman 


ITH THE PASSING of the reconversion 
strikes in the country’s basic manufacturing in- 
dustries, it is possible to assess the elements of 
strength or weakness in the position of the labor 
movement as it faces the post-war world. Those who 
were afraid that labor had become too dependent 
upon the government during the War Labor Board 
period had their fears proved groundless; those who 
believed that, with the loss of high-paying war jobs 
and with the change from shortage to surplus in 
the labor market, union strength would rapidly 
decline, have similarly been proved wrong. The 
most powerful nation in the world has emerged 
from total war to uneasy peace with its labor move- 
ment stronger than ever before. Whatever long-run 
consequences emerge from the current coal miners’ 
strike will probably not alter this fact. 
The American Federation of Labor, just short of 
7 million when the United Mine Workers re- 
affiliated, is now within striking distance of 7,500,000, 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations is not 
very far behind. When those in independent unions 
are added, the total of organized workers in the 
United States today exceeds 15 million. Of the 12 
million production workers engaged in manufactur- 
ing in this country, fully two-thirds or 8 million were 
employed under union agreements in 1945, accord- 
ing to a recent Department of Labor report. Union 
contracts covered an additional 5,800,000 in non- 
manufacturing industry, to place under such con- 
tracts almost half of those eligible for union 
membership. Just before our entry into the war, 
by way of contrast, fewer than a third of those 
eligible were covered by union contract. The war 
against fascism abroad, which many feared would 
bring totalitarianism at home, on the contrary has 
helped to spread democracy in American industry. 


THE END of hostilities found us in a somewhat 
precarious economic situation. Our methods of 
financing the war had poured into the pockets of 
consumers billions of dollars for which no civilian 
commodities were available. The competition of 
these dollars in the hands of goods-hungry purchasers 
would have forced prices up to dizzy heights, had 
not government controls checked the rise. With the 
end of the fighting, controls were weakened and 
simultaneously paychecks dropped sharply, as over- 
time ceased, down-grading appeared, and high-paying 
war jobs gave way to lower-paying ones in civilian 
employment. 

In their notable series of reconversion strikes, 
the unions in the automobile, steel, and electrical 
industries, among others, tried to keep take-home 


pay at the war level, thus protecting the living 
standards of their members and helping to provide 
the mass purchasing power upon which full employ- 
ment, so vital to our future, will depend. Their 
struggles, while they fell somewhat short of the goal, 
helped to set a reconversion pattern that widespread 
sections of industry are following without strikes. 
The activities of most AFL unions were less spec- 
tacular, since few of them, except the miners, bargain 
on an industry-wide scale. Their success, however, 
was attested by a long series of very satisfactory con- 
tracts, attended by comparatively few strikes. The out- 
come of the most spectacular of these, the coal miners’ 
strike, still hangs in the balance. 

The reconversion strikes focused attention on 
a sharp difference among union leaders. Most of 
them feel that a union’s business is to get the best 
wage bargain possible for its members, and to let 
employers, government, or market forces set prices 
where they will. A newer philosophy, exemplified 
by Walter P. Reuther of the UAW-CIO, held that 
workers should be concerned with real rather than 
monetary wages, and that General Motors, at least, 
was well able to grant a substantial pay rise without 
increasing prices. The election of Reuther to the 
presidency of the auto workers’ turbulent organiza- 
tion places in high union position one of the labor 
leaders most conscious of the workers’ interests as 
consumers as well as producers. 


WHEN the reconversion struggle is finally over, 
there should be a marked reduction in the number 
of strikes, permitting the production of huge volumes 
of badly-needed consumers’ goods. The battleground 
should soon shift to the south, where traditionally 
low wages and the influence of the war have en- 
couraged industrial growth, and where the CIO and 
the AFL are planning to concentrate organizing 
energy in coming months. In parts of the south, 
where industrial relations lag far behind the re- 
mainder of the country, one can still find openly and 
crudely displayed the anti-union attitudes that char- 
acterized much of northern industry a decade ago. 
With industrialization, inevitably unionism will : 
grow in the south; with unionism will come progres- 
sive ideas and higher living standards, and as a 
result of all these influences—if only race relations 
can be civilized—perhaps the Bilbos and the Rankins 
can, be persuaded to join Martin Dies in retirement. 
In the south bitter jurisdictional clashes can be 
anticipated between various CIO unions on the one 
hand and AFL affiliates on the other. District 50, 
the heterogeneous and far-flung industrial catch-all 
of the United Mine Workers, has met with some suc- 
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cess in its southern organizing activities, and its 
representatives, along with those of other AFL af- 
filiates, will be on hand to challenge CIO activities in 
many areas. If Lewis cannot induce CIO unions to 
follow his leadership and return to the AFL, he will 
do his best to block their further growth. With the 
expected retirement soon of William Green, it would 
not be surprising to find Lewis his successor as presi- 
dent of the AFL. Whether or not he succeeds Green, 
his voice is expected to be the dominant one within 
AFL councils, and his tremendous energy and leader- 
ship ability will figure largely in the period just 
ahead. No one can play the union game of power 
politics with greater skill or determination. 


A SIGNIFICANT feature of the strike wave of the past 
winter was the attitude of the newly-demobilized 
servicemen. During the war, due in part to the news- 
paper treatment of strikes and strike threats, service- 
men stationed abroad received a distorted impression 
of union activities, just as they were given a false 
view of the level of industrial income as compared 
with their own. It was the hope of anti-labor ele- 
ments, and the fear of some in the labor movement, 
that the veteran, once he returned to civilian life, 
might lend himself to strike-breaking and union- 
busting movements. With his super-seniority inter- 
pretation of the Selective Service Act, General 
Hershey, whether by accident or design, has placed 
himself near the head of those who would drive a 
wedge between veterans and the labor movement. 


Thanks to union and government policies and the 
good sense of the veterans themselves, no threat to 
the labor movement has developed or is likely to 
develop from this source. The GI bill of rights, by 
financing schooling and providing liberal unemploy- 
ment compensation, is cushioning the serviceman’s 
return to civilian life, while government agencies 
give him preference in employment and the U. S. 
Employment Service provides special facilities for his 
entrance into private employment. Almost all unions 
have protected to the utmost the rights of their 
members who entered the armed forces, and now 
welcome them back with paid-up memberships and 
accrued seniority. The ex-soldier finds that wages are 
far lower than he expected and prices far higher, and 
he realizes that while he was away the unions were 
fighting his battles, just as he was fighting theirs. 
Having gotten his fill of regimentation and “chicken” 
in the service, the ex-GI is less likely than others to 


stand for their industrial counterparts. Thus far, ex-* 


servicemen have become willing, even eager and 
militant, union members. Barring only the catas- 
trophe of depression, with its attendant mass un- 
employment and keen competition for jobs, there is 
little danger that veterans of this war will form a 
group apart from and opposed to other workers. 
Another group of which unions must increasingly 
be conscious are the Negroes, who entered industry 
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in tremendous numbers during the war period, and 
especially after 1942, when the shortage of white 
workers became acute. In the past, prejudice has 
confined Negro workers largely to janitorial work in 
factories or to the unskilled and lower-paying jobs in 
hot, heavy, and dirty industries. Coming mostly from 
the rural south, Negroes had no knowledge of or 
experience with unions, and their entrance into some 
northern industries as strikebreakers intensified the 
prejudices of white workers against them. 

Now, however, Negroes are in production work 
to stay, even though the shutdown of war industties 
and the operation of seniority rules may reduce the 
number drastically from the wartime peaks. Despite 
the discrimination they have had to meet, particular- 
ly from certain craft unions, colored workers now 
respond to union appeals, on the whole, as favorably 
as do the whites. But they will insist, and rightly so, 
upon full citizenship and equal treatment in the 
labor movement. 


ON THE political, as on the industrial front, divided 
counsels and confusion hinder the effective mobiliza- 
tion of labor’s strength. Though the Political Action 
Committee of the CIO, under Sidney Hillman’s 
guidance, remains friendly to the Truman adminis- 
tration, other elements within the CIO have in- 
creasingly voiced their dissatisfaction with its 
policies. That President Truman has proved far 
more liberal than anyone could expect, does not ex- 
cuse his failure to fight hard for his program, or the 
low calibre of so many of his appointees. One may 
say this and still suspect that Communist opposition 
to him, reflected within certain CIO unions, is more 
directly the result of the increasingly firm stand that 
Truman has made against Russia. Still another 
current within the CIO, best exemplified by Reuther, 
favors a third-party movement that might combine 
the liberal elements of both old parties. The AFL is 
similarly divided, ranging from David Dubinsky, 
supporter of the Liberal Party, to John L. Lewis and 
William ‘Hutcheson, Republican Party stalwarts, 
with majority sentiment aligned behind what re- 
mains of the New Deal tendency within Democratic 
ranks. 

Nor do the major parties themselves present any 
more logical picture. In the House of Representatives 
a coalition of Republicans and southern Democrats 
is in control, as witnessed by the overwhelming pas- 
sage of the monstrous Case bill. Equally reactionary, 
the Democratic and Republican members of the co- 
alition differ only as to whether they spring from a 
semi-feudal agricultural or a modern industrial back- 
ground, and as to whether they subscribe to the re- 
ligion of race. The Senate for its part, recently pre- 
sented once again the disgraceful spectacle of a bill 
for a permanent FEPC being filibustered to death 
by southern Democrats. 

In the Franklin D. Roosevelt era there was wide- 
spread hope that labor and progressives might unite 
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to win control of the Democratic Party, at least out- 
side the south, leaving the Republican Party to the 
conservative elements. Now, however, the national 
leadership in the Democratic Party has swung to the 
right, while in the Republican Party a small liberal 
group may coalesce around Senators Wayne Morse 
of Oregon and Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin, 
now returned to the party fold. One must be an op- 
timist indeed to see much chance for a more intelli- 
gent political alignment in the near future—unless, 
indeed, the British labor government inspires Amer- 
ican unionists to follow the example that the British 
labor movement has so well set. 

The big strikes of the winter of 1945-46 did more 
than set the reconversion pattern. They also provided 
a test of strength which many leaders in industry, 
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and perhaps also some in labor, had been eagerly an- 
ticipating through the war period, when wage and 
union security clauses, along with all others, had 
been under War Labor Board control. When certain 
industrial spokesmen argued at the Labor-Manage- 
ment conference last fall in favor of lifting govern- 
mental controls and returning to collective bargain- 
ing, what they really meant was that, with war prof- 
its so high and tax legislation so favorable, they wel- 
comed a show-down struggle with the unions repre- 
senting their employees. Labor has emerged from 
that struggle with morale high and strength unim- 
paired, in a position to contribute its share toward 
solution of the pressing problems, including peace, 
living standards, and full employment, that confront 
the nation. 


Heil Arabia! 


by Walter K. Lewis 


HEN HISTORIANS evaluate the contributions 

to the Nazi cause made by the Grand Mufti, the 
latter will shine in the Moslem heavens as the star- 
witness who traded the Koran for a Morocco- 
covered edition of Mein Kampf. While the Mufti 
lubricated Hitler’s propaganda machinery in Ger- 
many with the promise of Arab oil, his representa- 
tives in this country have begun working for the 
Arab cause in Palestine by supporting the so-called 
“nationlist” groups in this country. 

Before the German Consulates in this country 
were ordered by Presidential decree to close their 
doors some six months prior to Pearl Harbor, anti- 
Jewish propagandists found Nazi headquarters 
only too willing to furnish all interested parties 
with pro-Nazi and anti-Jewish propaganda. The 
visits of anti-Jewish propagandists to the offices of 
Trans-Ocean Press Service, to Seward Collins’ book 
shop on West 58th Street in New York, to the 
headquarters of the German-American Bund, to 
Westermann’s Bookshop in the shadow of Radio 
City, to the various other outlets of Nazi propaganda, 
have already been made public’ by this writer and 
by others interested in ferreting out and exposing 
anti-democratic elements in our nation. The doors 
of the Bund are officially closed. The Seward Collins 
bookshop is no more. Westermann’s was closed by 
the Department of Justice and its contents sold by 
the Alien Property custodian and the U. S. Treasury 
Department immediately after Pearl Harbor. Trans- 
Ocean Press was a pre-Pearl Harbor casualty. It 
would seem therefore, that all foreign fountains of 
anti-Jewish propaganda have been drained dry. But 
this is not the case. 

The German Library of Information which had 
Offices at 17 Battery Place in New York City, and 


which was a propaganda arm for the German 
Consulate, has a prototype in the Arab Office located 
in Washington, D. C. at the Wardman Park Hotel. 
That the Arab Office is supplying anti-Jewish agita- 
tors in this country with propaganda designed to 
defame the Jew in the United States, as well as his 
Palestinian brothers, is evident from the material 
received by this writer from both the Arab Office and 
notorious anti-Semites. 

One of these anti-Jewish propagandists was re- 
moved from all the inconviences of the contemporary 
housing shortage by the judges of a New York City 
court recently. His present address is the prison on 
Riker’s Island. Homer H. Maertz, former Silver 
Shirtist, and the editor of the Dispatch, a Chicago 
hate monthly, was sentenced together with two other 
accomplices to a year in prison for precipitating a 
riotous atmosphere at a Christian Front rally last 
Fall in New York City. Maertz, despite his incarcera- 
tion, is maintaining his editorial link with the 
Dispatch. The March, 1946 issue of that monthly, 
carries a story by Maertz entitled: THE ARABS 
SPEAK. It begins: 


“Newspapers these days prominently display 
feature articles meticulously setting out the rea- 
sons why Palestine should be made a Jewish State. 
Very little if any matter concerning the attitude 
of the Arabs, who after all have lived there for 
thousand of years, appears in our daily press. 

“Hence your Editor feels it fitting and proper 
to reprint a portion of the Arab position as set 
forth in a document issued by the ARAB OFFICE, 
Wardman Park, Washington, D. C., which is the 
official outlet sponsored by the Governments of 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan, 
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and Yemen, and is so registered at the Depart- 

ment of Justice, Washington, D. C.” 

Maertz then reprints part of the Arab Office claim 
that Palestine is theirs as “part of the Arab world.” 
The claims need not be repeated here. However, it 
is interesting to note the appeal by the Arab Office 
to the American public: 

“We ask you Americans: 

“1, Would you want to give the so-called home- 
less and stateless Jews a sovereign homeland with- 
in your borders? 

“2. Would you tolerate constant outside inter- 
ference and dictation in your internal affairs? 

“3, Would you permit foreign governments to 
control your immigration policy?” 

And, adds Maertz: “Thus speak the ARABS!” 


ANOTHER purveyor of anti-Zionist propaganda is 
the suspended priest, A. W. Terminiello. The latter 
was recently fined $100 by a Chicago judge after 
a jury had found him guilty of a performance tending 
to a breach of the peace at a G. L. K. Smith rally. 
Terminiello’s favorite theme is to repeat over and 
over again that all Zionists are Communists and vice- 
versa. He has called Zionism “treason.” In a letter 
sent in September, 1945, appealing for funds, 
Terminiello attached a mimeographed sheet en- 
titled, “Lobbying Is Legal—Let’s Lobby Zionism and 
British-Israel Into The Light Of Day.” Wrote 
Terminiello: 


“ZIONISM means the inducing of American 
citizens to leave the United States to form a new 
SUPER-STATE which will directly or indirectly 
control the destinies, the morals, the liberties, and 
the finances of this nation. It means stealing the 
allegiance of citizens of this land for a new super- 
government. ZIONISM means taking not only 
citizens, but money, out of this country. It is 
Christian money used for anti-Christian purposes 
—American money being used for un-American 
purposes. ZIONISM is a scheme to seize and 
desecrate the Holy Land which the Crusaders of 
old died to preserve from the hands of infidels. 
Crusaders of today cannot allow these places 
made precious by the blood of Jesus Christ to 
fall into the hands of those who shed that blood.” 


Terminiello then proposed an amendment to the 
U. S. Constitution outlawing Zionism. On February 
1, 1946 in Cleveland under the auspices of Gerald 
L. K. Smith’s America First Party Terminiello 
harped on his favorite subject of an “international 
plot for worldwide communism,” backed by British 
imperialism and financed by international Zionism. 
He declared that he believed in the genuineness of 
the forged anti-Semitic libel The Protocols. 


CHARLES B. HUDSON, indicted for alleged sedition 
by a Washington Grand Jury, and a disseminator of 
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anti-Semitic tirades, gives accentuation to Jamal 
Husseini’s statement before the Anglo-American 
Commission that he (Husseini) as the leader of the 
Arabs believed that the World War II was a “Jewish 
war.” Hudson underlined “Jewish war” in his March 
23, 1946 issue of America In Danger, published in 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

A Scripps-Howard reporter recently confirmed 
that Prince Feisal, son of King Ibn Saud, had met 
with so-called American ‘Nationalist’ leaders during 
the San Francisco Conference. Prince Feisal met 
these ‘Nationalist’ leaders at a breakfast arranged 
by Salem Bader of Los Angeles. Bader is one of the 
Originators of the American Action Committee, in 
which both General Francophile Merwin K. Hart 
and radiocaster Upton Close are active. Hart was 
once termed a “known pro-Fascist” by Supreme Court 
Justice Robert Jackson, who was then Attorney 
General. 

Bader was born in Palestine of French-English- 
German parentage. Bader enjoys the friendship of 
Arabian royalty, and claims to have been a member 
of a British government mission in Palestine. Bader 
presented Mrs. Beatrice Knowles, leader of an anti- 
Semitic midwestern “mothers” group to the Arabian 
Prince Feisal. The Prince told Mrs. Knowles that 
he was interested in the Nationalist movements in 
America and he expressed a desire to meet with 
other nationalist leaders of this country. 

Mrs. Knowles is an admirer of Father Coughlin 
and Jewphobe Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling. Mrs. Knowles 
has cooperated with Gerald L. K. Smith and with 
the anti-Semitic and anti-Negro National Workers 
League of Detroit. Whether Mrs. Knowles took her 
cue from Mr. Bader or from Prince Feisal is prob- 
lematical. It is not known whether Prince Feisal met 
with any other leaders of anti-Jewish propaganda dur- 
ing his visit to this country, though he indicated a de- 
sire to do so. We do know that since his departure, 
Prince Feisal has, through the Arab Office, been re- 
ceiving reports that the Nationalist press has been 
overwhelmingly pro-Arab in their outlook on Pales- 
tine. Undoubtedly the Arab Office has reported that 
an Indianan public utilities czar, Carl H. Mote, had 
written in the current issue of his personal journal 
America Preferred: 


“The Jews have set up a great clamor for 
Palestine to which they actually have no valid 
claims, and just for this reason their clamor 
may be accepted as being wholly spurious. By 
clamoring for a region they have no prospect of 
obtaining against the prior rights of the Arabs, 
the Jews can delay an assignment, voluntary or 
forced, to some other region that they might have 
for the asking.” 


Mote is president of the North Indiana Telephone 
Company, and a former contributor to a seditious 
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journal published by William Dudley Pelley, now 
imprisoned for sedition. 


ON January 9, 1946, Mrs. Catherine V. Brown, 
“organizer” for the so-called “National Blue Star 
Mothers of America” with offices in Philadelphia, 
addressed a letter to the Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry which she has had reprinted in huge 
quantity and distributed throughout the country, 
in which she takes up cudgels for the Arab cause. 
Mrs. Brown has connections with the suspended 
priest A. W. Terminiello, and with Christian 
Fronters and America Firsters in and around her 
native Philadelphia. Mrs. Brown wrote the Anglo- 
American Committee as follows: 


“Supplementing our conversation of recent 
date, and in view of the current hearings in Wash- 
ington by the Anglo-American Committee of In- 
quiry on Palestine, we want to go on record as 
protesting further involvement of our nation in 
the affairs of Palestine. It is our belief that a 
people who would deliberately involve one nation 
in the affairs of another are both traitorous and 
un-American.” 


Mrs. Brown then quotes out of context a pro- 
Zionist editorial in the March 3, 1939 issue of the 
London Jewish Chronicle, stating that diplomats will 
not know peace until the Palestine question is solved. 
Continuing, Mrs. Brown writes: 


“Is this the reason there has been no official 
termination of the war? Can it be that until the 
affairs of Palestine are settled there can be no 
peace? Are we working up to world war three, 
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by permitting this minority to involve us with the 

Arabs, who have lived in Palestine for thousands 

of years, thus ensuring the Jews their Messianic 

plan of a world state, with power over the 

financial and natural resources of the world?” 

Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Knowles are very close 
friends and often exchange ideas. 


HENRY H. KLEIN, an attorney in New York, has 
defended as clients some of the seditionists and. at 
least one of those involved in the Christian Front 
rally breach-of-the-peace trial. Although a Jew by 
birth, Mr. Klein has repeatedly excoriated the Jews 
in the organs of the anti-Jewish press. One such 
article appeared in the Women’s Voice and was re- 
printed by them. The journal is anti-Semitic. The 
article entitled “The Poison in the Jew’s Cup” was 
copyrighted by Mr. Klein in 1945 and is still cir- 
culated by both Women’s Voice and Mr. Klein. In 
it Mr. Klein warns the Jewish people to take heed 
of the warnings which the Moslems have given 
against establishing a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 
Klein cities the Protocols of the Elders of Zion as an 
Arab source for Jewish plottings! As a matter of 
hysteria, Klein has, as a Jew, claimed the authenticity 
of the Protocols. 

A British Fascist, a member of Moseley’s gang, 
wrote a friend not very long ago, that he hoped that 
we, in America, would be doing to our Jews here, 
“what my British brothers are doing to them in 
Palestine.” 

With very few exceptions, all those who, in 1941, 
and the years preceding, were apologists for the Nazi 
cause, are now on the Arab bandwagon—a band- 
wagon fueled with Arab oil. 


Jewish Adjustment in America 


by Werner J. 


iy HE TREMENDOUS IMPACT of migration 
upon the mind of the immigrant is often over- 
looked. The mass migration of the last century 
closely followed the emanicpation of serfs, slaves, 
and Jews. Migration was a manifestation of the 
newly-won freedom of movement of hitherto op- 
pressed classes but, at the same time, it was an 
expression of disappointment with the results of 
emancipation. Furthermore, the great migration of 
the nineteenth century coincides with the transition 
from medievalism to modernism, from handicrafts 
to industry, from an established rural and small- 
town society to the confusion of urban life. If one 
estimates also the effect of moving across the vast 
distance of the ocean and the change of linguistic and 
cultural environment, the total process adds up to 
revolutionary dimensions. 
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The migrants were not organic parts of Europe 
and Africa transplanted to the new world but, as 
Emma Lazarus expressed it, “the wretched refuse 
of their teeming shore.” The Atlantic migration 
was a mass movement of individuals, not a migration 
of groups. It brought to this country people whose 
cultural anchorage was broken before they arrived. 
They had no leaders and little historical memory. 
Many were illiterate or barely literate, and whatever 
they knew about the old country was so bound up 
with humiliation and oppression that they strove 
with might and main to forget all about it. What 
they wanted was a new start. 

The immigrants did have a cultural identity which 
they wished to preserve; but this identity was 
parochial, not national in nature and it was, there- 
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fore, no match for the powerful urban civilization 
which they encountered here. Hence, the corrosion 
of the cultural heritage proceeded at a rapid pace. 
The younger generation, growing up in American 
schools and on American street corners, considered 
the traditional folkways of their parents as an un- 
American encumbrance. The vertical connection 
with the past which characterized the kinship socie- 
ties of old was replaced by the changing influences 
of the environment in a society of schoolmates and 
playmates. 


THE OLD cultural anchorage was lost, but the new 
association had not sent its roots into the soil 
beneath. It was a contemporaneous association only, 
based on the level of common surface institutions, 
such as the play group, the street gang, the drugstore 
counter, the movie house, and the dance hall. The 
family and the church remained islands of the past, 
surrounded by the wild waters of social change. 
Schools and social centers, out of touch as they were 
with the street gang on the one hand and the family 
on the other, were peculiarly ineffective. If Edmund 
Burke’s definition of a nation as a partnership of 
past, present, and future generations is accepted, 
it becomes obvious that the America of the Melting 
Pot was not a nation in the full sense. It was, and 
still is, more a union of interests than a community 
of sentiments. 

Hence, the young people of the second generation 
were mistaken in their belief that, having given up 
their cultural distinctiveness, they would be accepted 
as Americans without reservations. They were Ameri- 
canized but not yet considered Americans. As a 
matter of fact, the same America which so relent- 
lessly americanized them resisted firmly their full and 
equal participation in American life. They were not 
as cruelly kept down as the Negroes, but the majority 
of them remained factory hands, and if they climbed, 
they reached no higher than the skilled industrial 
crafts, the lower grade white collar jobs, and 
the ownership of small stores. Few succeeded in at- 
taining positions of importance in the business world 
and in the professions. If they did, as was the case 
with some Jews, powerful counter-movements arose 
to check the advance which threatened to change 
all-too-radically the structure of American society. 
This, indeed, was one of the main springs of anti- 
Semitism, especially in the key industries and in the 
professions. 

The structure of American society was such that 
the function of the immigrant in the industrial 
society of the North was comparable to the function 
of the slave in the colonial society of the South: 
namely, to perform the menial tasks which were 
necessary to insure the continuation of the good life 
for the earlier inhabitants of the land. As a result, 
the second generation encountered not only passive 
prejudice but active discrimination as soon as they 
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took their text books and the movies seriously, and 
attempted to leave their predestined “place” in the 
social order. This attempt coincided with the weaken- 
ing and crumbling of the cultural heritage, which 
the second generation threw away so lightly; but 
this only caused discrimination, lacking a definite 
“cultural” target, to become “racial” in character. 

This is the situation in which both Negroes and 
Jews, along with a number of other minority groups 
such as Orientals, Mexicans, Italians, find themselves 
in contemporary America. Jim-Crow racialism grows 
when the detribalized Negro seeks to be more than 
a slave, and racial anti-Semitism becomes rampant 
when the assimilated Jew seeks to be more than a 
junk-dealer. The experience of earlier immigrant 
groups, especially among the Germans and Scandina- 
vians, is repeated in aggravated fashion among these 
minorities, whose social distance from the core of 
Anglo-Saxon America is greater and less easily 
bridged. Rebuffed in their attempts at full as- 
similation by the ruling white and Gentile society 
of America, they turn upon themselves. Some flee 
into the aggressive pursuit of material achievement, 
some try to make themselves inconspicuous and 
“pass”: both types hate themselves for what they 
are doing. The best of the second generation are 
immersed in wild controversy, in the course of which 
the blame for the failure of the desired adjustment 
is hurled by one group against the other. It is only 
after the clouds of this battle are cleared away that 
a new institutional structure emerges which is indica- 
tive of the incorporation of the minority as a group 
into the American scene. 

In the case of the Jewish settlement in America 
the process stretched over a prolonged period of time, 
mainly because of the length of the successive phases 
of Jewish immigration into this country. From 
stage to stage, the process sketched above became 
both more pronounced and more involved. Natural- 
ly, the older the body politic of the United States 
became, the more it hardened against the incorpora- 
tion of new elements. At the same time, the minority 
group, growing more numerous through continuous 
immigration, presented a harder core of resistance. 
Thus, the early Sephardic Jews in America were 
few and far between, and could, therefore, be as- 
similated as individuals. Assimilatory influences 
played upon the more numerous German-Jewish ele- 
ment throughout the nineteenth century, but they 
did not succeed in dissolving the group as such: in 
this period institutional adjustment took precedence 
over individual assimilation. Finally, the mass settle- 
ment of Jews from Eastern Europe started the cycle 
of Americanization all over again, and the recent 
influx of refugees from Hitler Europe adds still an- 
other touch to the entire picture. However, the 
majority of American Jews are now of the second 
generation, and the third generation is already on 
the scene; they will become the dominant factor in 
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American-Jewish life within the next decade. We 
are at the height of the process of transformation. 


THE ADAPTATION of the old institutions which the 
Jewish migrants had brought from Europe, and the 
creation of new ones, followed the lines of change 
from folk society to frontier society, and finally to 
industrial society in which the Jews, along with other 
groups, have participated. A folk society is domi- 
nated by clans and kinship groupings in such a way 
that a man’s place in the social order is defined by 
tradition, his behavior circumscribed by long-estab- 
lished rules; the pattern of communal life is set and 
the individual merely a part of it. This pattern is 
broken up by migration. The individual migrant 
looses his moorings in the kinship group which had 
carried him thus far, and finds himself on a new 
frontier, in the company of similarly footloose peo- 
ple. The intimate pattern of communal life is de- 
stroyed, and individual efforts are needed to re- 
construct it. Amidst the confusion of rearrange- 
ment, where even one’s neighbor’s voice at first 
sounds unfamiliar, people of similar background 
tend to congregate for comfort and protection. As 
new immigrants from the old country are attracted 
to the settlement, rallying points are found around 
which, each American ethnic group is slowly con- 
solidated. A profuse growth of voluntary associa- 
tions, starting from free rather than established 
churches, and reaching out into every branch of social 
life, answers the challenge of the new environment. 


America is a country of fraternities and sororities, 
where the contemporaneous spatial order of brother- 
hood and sisterhood replaces the broken temporal 
link of the generations in the folk society. -That the 
Jews are no exception to this rule is shown by the 
fact that the oldest Jewish institution in America, 
and the most genuinely American one at that, is a 
fraternal order, the Independent Order of Bnai 
Brith. The Bnai Brith lodges are members of an 
extended family which is spread all over America. 
They are moulded in the same pattern as the 
Masons, Rotarians, Kiwanians, Elks, Hibernians, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Sons of Pythias, and many 
others. However, while American in form, the 
Bnai Brith are Jewish in content. Their lodges are 
the rallying ground of the middle classes. They 
sponsor many quasi-communal enterprises among 
which, significantly enough, the work of the “Anti- 
Defamation League” has become most popular, 
while the organization of middle class and academic 
youth runs a close second. The crowning recognition 
of the central place of Bnai Brith in American Jewish 
life occurred when the American Jewish Conference 
was constituted under the leadership of Henry 
Monsky, the President of Bnai Brith. 

The Jewish community center is another instance 
of institutional adaptation. The oldest of them all, 
the 92nd Street Y. M. H. A., grew out of a young 
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men’s association springing up in the organizational 
desert which was then Jewish New York. Since that 
time hundreds of similar associations have come into 
existence, especially since the close of the first World 
War; that is to say, the movement gained mo- 
mentum precisely at the moment when the immigra- 
tion from Eastern Europe began to consolidate itself 
and the problem of the second generation was posed 
most acutely. Today, when the third generation 
knocks at the door, another turning point is reached. 


Many voices, especially rabbinical, have been 
raised, deploring the lack of cultural content in the 
program of lodges and centers, but this has not pre- 
vented Temples and Synagogues from travelling the 
same road. Many of them have become actually 
community centers. Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods 
have grown so profusely that the Bet-ha-Tefillah has 
almost been stifled by the Bet-ha-Knesset, while the 
Bet-ha-Midrash has been reduced to the routine of 
Sundays Schools and Hebrew Schools. Adult educa- 
tion is widely talked about, but is seldom more than 
a social event. The newest proposal in the field of 
Jewish education, by Israel B. Rappoport, suggests 
the transfer of all Jewish education into a Commun- 
ity House. 


The sum-total of the entire development amounts 
to the replacement of cultural consciousness by mere 
physical proximity, which in turn is conditioned by 
the pressure of the environment. Domestic discrimin- 
ation, highlighted by the tale of suffering which 
comes from Europe, makes Jewish youth draw to- 
gether and close ranks. Herzl’s dictum that the enemy 
renders us a people, whether we like it or not, has 
never been truer than at this moment and in this 
country. However, the process will not remain one of 
physical congregation only. Once congregated, Jew- 
ish youth will increasingly grasp for meaning and ask 
for direction. Jewish institutional adjustment pro- 
ceeds rapidly to the point where the third generation 
emerges from the struggle, transformed but not 
deracinated, and starts a new life. A second growth 
of cultural consciousness takes place which will 
create a unified Jewish community in America and 
a new definition of Jewish existence. 
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An Easter Canticle 
by Babette Deutsch 


“I should not have believed 

Death had undone so many.” An exile speaking, 

more than half a millennium ago, he seeking then 

a road through hell. The frontiers since 

have shifted, have enlarged. 

Though for some hell lies 

in the mind’s eye only, searing it 

like a cinder in the eye, 

and once removed, forgotten. 

So many dead and rotten, so many dead 

and pithless, eaten up with lime, dispersed in ash and air, 
leaving behind no flesh, no bones even, no stain of blood, 
no echo of deaf groans, blind cries, 

no shudder in the rigor of despair, leaving but 

some trinkets, wedding-rings 

toys 

shoes, of these many pairs, most badly worn. 

Death has undone so many, many of them 

Jews, six million of them Jews, 

I should not have believed 


Approaching April, muffled in bleak wind, cold rains, yet offering such 
eager soft fingers, like the forgiveness of flowers, 
season of blithe folly and eased pains, season of light renewed and tenderness 
revived, 
approaching Easter, season of Passover, 
a million and a half, out of seven millions, have survived, 
and so they say, who could not have believed, 
the starved, the shivering, the fevered, the reviled, 
Blessed art Thou, O Eternal, our God, 
King of the universe, Who hast preserved us alive, 
sustained us and brought us to enjoy this season. 
The man who has nothing to lose but his memories, and would be glad of that 
loss, 
the child who escaped by hiding in a cart full of corpses, 
these are the survivors, but do not call them 
exiles, who have no home from which to be exiled. 
Lo, this is the bread of affliction, 
which our ancestors ate in the land of 
Egypt; let all those who are hungry enter 
and eat thereof; and let those who are 
necessitous, come and celebrate the Passover! 
Do they perhaps envy the dead? For the dead 
are not orphaned, are not widowed, they are neither hungry nor homeless, 
the dead have no bad dreams, they have nothing to dread. 
This year we are slaves here, but next year 
we shall be freemen in the land of Israel. 
This was the promise spoken for centuries, the promise always 
broken and always renewed, at the season of renewal, the Passover season. 
Those whom death has rejected, those who survive 
into this season of eased pains and blithe unreason, of light renewed and ten- 
derness revived, 
hear it again, having been preserved alive and brought to enjoy this season. 
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AFTER THE REPORT 


5 lee “UNANIMOUS” recommendations of the 
Anglo-American Inquiry Committee on Palestine 
had hardly been published before it became obvious 
how little unanimity there was between the two part- 
ners in the project, the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. No one expected the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions to be adopted at once and without due considera- 
tion by both governments. However, few expected, 
either, that there would be such an immediate and 
sharp divergence of attitude in the public expressions 
of the two governments. As a result of the statements 
that have been made, the project of a joint committee 
has lost any resemblance to an inquiry objectively 
seeking light. It has now become closer than ever to a 
bare bargaining process, with the Americans trying 
to get rid of the troublesome DP problem in Amer- 
ican occupied Germany without underwriting British 
policies in Palestine which are bound to enrage Jew- 
ish voters, and the British trying to gain, at the least 
concession to humanitarianism, American support for 
its policy of repressing the Yishuv and appeasing the 
Arabs. 

There has been an undertone of criticism of Presi- 
dent Truman for issuing his statement in which he 
welcomed the ad interim proposals of the committee 
—notably the admission of 100,000 Jewish refugees 
in 1946, and the abrogation of the White Paper— 
while he proposed to take some of the long range 
legal recommendations under advisement. The criti- 
cism is certainly most extraordinary. In another part 
of this issue an attempt is made to analyze the mean- 
ing of the peculiar recommendation that Palestine 
should not be either a Jewish or an Arab state, but a 
new variety of tripartite theocratic state of Christians, 
Jews and Moslems. The notion is so nebulous and 
preposterous in its implications that it would be idiocy 
on the part of any government to subscribe to it with- 
out long and careful study. But the Americans had al- 
ways assumed that whatever the ultimate political 
status recommended for Palestine, even if something 
were proposed which would win general approval, 
there was still a difference in urgency between settling 
that problem and admitting the 100,000 displaced 
persons to Palestine. That, in fact, was obviously im- 
plied in the instructions of the committee to make ad 
interim suggestions, to be implemented by the two 
governments, and other proposals for the ultimate 
form of a trusteeship, to be discussed in the forum of 
the United Nations. It is astonishing, therefore, that 
some American journals, knowing quite well what 
the instructions of the committee were and knowing 
also that the United States had never approved the 
White Paper, take exception to the President’s ap- 
proval of the ad interim recommendations of the 


Committee, on the grounds that these depend for 
their implementation upon an agreement on the 
Committee’s absurd suggestions for the ultimate 
status of Palestine. 


The line taken by the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Attlee, goes beyond this. In obvious resentment of 
President Truman’s reiteration of the position with 
which the United States entered this joint project, he 
issued a statement declaring that no Jews would be 
admitted to Palestine until the Haganah and other 
Jewish armed forces were disbanded, and he de- 
manded financial and American assistance in carrying 
this out. The proposal to try to break up the Jewish 
defense forces had already been rejected by the com- 
mittee in composing its unanimous report. To try to 
carry it out would only mean to precipitate wide- 
spread bloodshed and to make impossible the project 
of bringing in 100,000 Jews in 1946. Obviously, re- 
membering the Arab riots of 1920-21, of 1929, and 
of 1936-39, remembering the inadequacy of British 
police protection during those times, and observing 
the plain signs of the British desire to scrap all their 
promises and international obligations to facilitate 
the establishment of a Jewish National Home, the 
Yishuv will not submit to this decree without fierce 
resistance. The only purpose such an undertaking 
could possibly serve would be to break all Jewish bar- 
riers to a complete submission by the United States 
and Great Britain to Arab demands on Palestine. 

In undertaking to participate in the joint inquiry, 
the United States implicitly agreed to share part of the 
burden of carrying out any program which might be 
determined jointly as a result of it. The committee re- 
port makes certain suggestions, not very concrete to 
be sure, for such American cooperation. We should 
be the last to encourage any tendency on the part of 
the American Congress or Executive to shirk neces- 
sary responsibilities in a program for carrying out the 
transfer of 100,000 Jews to Palestine or the inter- 
nationally approved aim of the Jewish National 
Home. But the terms in which Great Britain has 
stated its demand for United States military and finan- 
cial assistance in Palestine are such that one begins to 
wonder whether this very demand is not the best way 
to destroy completely whatever positive good might 
have come from the Committee report, and give Great 
Britain a completely free hand in Palestine. 


EUROPE: 


A’ THE END of last month, just as the Anglo- 
American Inquiry Committee prepared to sub- 
mit its recommendation for the speedy admission to 
Palestine of 100,000 Jewish DP’s, an outbreak of 
violence at the Landsberg Camp pointedly illustrated 
the desperate situation of the internees. Precisely what 
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happened is still unclear, because the military author- 
ities clamped down upon sources of information. It 
was rumored in the camp that two Jewish guards, 
who mysteriously disappeared, had been kidnapped 
and done away with by local Germans. This was 
denied by other sources, but at this writing, the men 
have not yet been ‘discovered alive. Infuriated by this 
reported kidnapping and by other smouldering griev- 
ances, large bands of displaced Jews poured into the 
streets of Landsberg and attacked the German popu- 
lation, wounding scores. They were driven back to 
camp by armed American soldiers only after shots 
were fired. One Jew was arrested and nineteen others 
insisted on being imprisoned with him. The camp im- 
mediately went on hunger strike and demonstrations 
broke out. The fury was only raised to a higher pitch 
when American machine gunners were posted to con- 
trol the camp. 

Such reports as have reached us indicate that the 
attitude of the soldiers was not unmarked by brutality 
and by hostility to the Jewish DP’s of a kind which 
“attitude tests” conducted among GI's in Germany 
have already prepared us to expect. No doubt there 
was an element of hysteria in the cries of the DP’s 
that the Americans had become “S.S. swine.” No 
crematoria have been set up by American soldiers. 
But nobody knows better than the American army 
what dangers, moral as well as physical, exist in the 
combination of American soldiers “fraternizing” with 
disgruntled ex-Nazis and Jewish DP’s wearing their 
nerves down to the thin edge of madness while the 
diplomats ponder the politics of their liberation. 


WE ARE JUST BEGINNING TO HEAR, IT 
seems, how widespread and how serious have been 
these clashes between Jewish DP’s and American sol- 
diers. The news trickles through in spite of difficulties 
apparently imposed by the army. A. G. Valens, the 
U.P. correspondent who witnessed the Landsberg in- 
cident, was several times arrested thereafter and 
threatened with disaccreditation. 

Moreover, reports denied by the army are, to an 
increasing extent, later substantiated in detail. Thus 
the first indication of the shocking tale of the Jews 
in Cham, Germany, was an army denial that a hunger 
strike had been declared there. Subsequent reports 
stated that the Jews in Cham had indeed refused to 
eat their UNRRA rations, in protest at an alleged 
concerted and deliberate campaign of persecution by 
groups of fraternizing GI's. 


EQUALLY MENACING IS THE SITUATION 
which was highlighted by the prevention of the sail- 
ing of the Dov Hoz (or the Fede) from La Spezia. 
This, too, occurred on the eve of the announcement of 
the Anglo-American Inquiry Committee’s recommen- 
dations. At almost the same time another group of 
about four hundrede Jews from Southeastern Europe 
was seized at the Brenner Pass and thus prevented 
from making an attempt to reach Palestine. Thus, 
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while the La Spezia incident attracted the greatest 
public attention, it is only one of many indications 
that the policy of forcibly closing the frontiers of 
Europe against Jews on the move to Palestine, always 
practiced and favored by the British, is now being 
pushed with particular vigor. 

This fact is not without relation to the Inquiry 
Committee’s activities. The Committee report frank- 
ly reveals that its members, while in Europe, brought 
pressure to bear on American officers to make their 
policies with regard to Jews fleeing Poland conform 
to British policy. American occupation commanders 
in Austria had not attempted to shut off; but had 
regulated, with Jewish cooperation, the flow of refu- 
gees from Poland. After the Committee’s interven- 
tion, they too lowered the bars. The British officers 
who are engaged in keeping Jews out of Palestine un- 
doubtedly knew of the Committee’s negotiations on 
this point when they determined to carry the fight to 
Europe instead of conducting it on the shores of Pales- 
tine, in the very face of the Yishuv. 

The reaction of Jewry could not have been other 
than it was. Every new departure in the tactics of en- 
forcing the White Paper policy had been met with an 
explosion, in which irrepressible indignation had been 
strengthened by the wish to give warning of future 
stern resistance. This was true when the attempt was 
made to invade Jewish villages, in a fishing expedition 
for arms and “illegal” refugees; when the attempt was 
made to break up the new colony of Biriya; and it was 
bound to be so now, when the fight against Jewish 
immigration was carried to Europe. The signal for the 
demonstration of protest was provided by the hunger 
strike of the thousand in La Spezia. In an immediate 
response a group of Palestinian leaders also entered 
upon a hunger strike. It is no secret that if arrange- 
ments had not been begun for the admission of the 
La Spezia immigrants, a group of American Zionist 
leaders was also preparing to enter upon a hunger 
strike. 

All these measures of protest were discontinued 
when a block of certificates was granted to the Jews in 
La Spezia. However, the manner in which the grant 
was made led to new irritations. Even though it was 
common knowledge at the time that a recommenda- 
tion for the admission of 100,000 Jews was to be 
issued, the British persisted in a niggardly division of 
certificates, which would have enabled only part of 
the wanderers of La Spezia to come to Palestine at 
once, leaving about three hundred to be admitted 
under the next monthly quota. The men on the Dov 
Hoz insisted on leaving all at once, and threatened to 
sail with or without permission. Italian authorities, 
under orders from the Allied Control Commission, 
were reported, at the end of April, to be reluctantly 
blocking the way out of La Spezia. In the first week 
of May, the La Spezia group of over a thousand 
finally sailed in two boats, the Dov Hoz and the 
Eliyahu Golomb. About 300 certificates were de- 
ducted from the next quota, beginning May 15. The 
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thousand will not land in Palestine till May 17. 
Thus was the prestige of the British Empire pre- 
served. 


THE SOVIET SPHERE OF INFLUENCE OFFERS 
no brighter prospect in any survey of the position of 
the Jews on the move. More and more pressure seems 
to be mounting behind the tendency to impound the 
flow of Jews towards Palestine. On the other hand, 
during the past month Jews were forced against their 
will to return to parts of Eastern Europe from which 
they had fled. It is a matter of record that the major 
influence behind both these tendencies in Central and 
Eastern Europe are local Communists—and particu- 
larly Jewish Communists. 

In Hungary, an unbridled campaign of vilification 
against Zionists has begun. An opening for this bar- 
tage was given when a group of seventeen former 
Axis collaborators were discovered disguised as Jews 
in a trainload of emigrants headed for Palestine. At 
once slanderous stories were circulated, charging a 
large-scale plot of Zionists to smuggle Nazi sympa- 
thizers out of the country. This was a particularly vil- 
lainous kind of libel, because leftists in Hungary were 
well aware of the outstanding heroism displayed dur- 
ing the war by the local Zionist underground in rescu- 
ing not only Polish Jews in flight, but also left-wing 
Hungarian “Aryans.” But all grounds for gratitude 
were forgotten in the zeal to attack the Zionist “reac- 
tionaries.” Instead of emigration to Palestine, Com- 
munists openly preached, Jews should merge with 
Magyats, since in any case the Jewish religion had 
lost all significance. The outbreak of this campaign 
was a bitter blow to Hungarian Jews, coming as it did 
after an extremely friendly statement towards Jews 
generally and towards Zionism in particular made 
only a short time before by the head of the Hungarian 
state, Zoltan Tildy. 

In Czechoslovakia, a new forced migration got 
under way. Ten thousand Jews from the former 
Czechoslovak province of Sub-Carpathians Rutherina 
had left their homes when the territory was ceded to 
the U.S.S.R. They were recognized by the Prague gov- 
ernment and the Soviet Union as enjoying the rights 
of option granted to Czechs and Slovaks in the prov- 
ince who could choose to transfer to Czechoslovakia. 
Nevertheless, last month groups of these Jews were 
being forced against their will to go back to their 
former domiciles. 


THE MAJOR EUROPEAN POWERS LAST 
month put on an extraordinary display of rivalry for 
the favor of the former Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj 
Amin el Husseini. The French, after having kept that 
recent associate of Hitler and Mussolini in a comfort- 
able kind of protective custody, now declared he was 
free to go wherever he wished. For this and past kind- 
ness to the Mufti, France received the thanks of Arab 
League leaders. 

In reply to questions in Parliament, an English 
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spokesman declared first that the ex-Mufti was not 
guilty of an extraditable offense under the treaty be- 
tween France and Great Britain, but only, perhaps, of 
treason to the Palestine Government and could not 
therefore be got for trial. Secondly, he was not tech- 
nically a war criminal, because he had never formally 
given his allegiance to an enemy power or served in 
an enemy army. (Switzerland obviously took a differ- 
ent view of both matters when it “delivered” Haj 
Amin to France, in accordance with the wartime de- 
mand of the United Nations for the extradition of war 
criminals.) The spokesman would not reply to a 
question whether Great Britain had ever asked for 
the delivery of the former Mufti, or intended to seek 
for some means to get him. 

It was reported, and never to our knowledge de- 
nied, that Soviet Ambassador Bogomolsky in France 
went to visit the putative head of the Palestine Arabs, 
Haj Amin el Husseini, in the latter’s villa shortly be- 
fore the publication of the Anglo-American Inquiry 
Committee’s report. 


PALESTINE: 


The past month in Palestine began with the pro- 
tests over the holding of the Dov Hoz (the Fede) in 
La Spezia. It ended shortly before the publication of 
the Inquiry Committee’s report with the Stern gang’s 
killing of seven British soldiers, and with the subse- 
quent reprisal attacks by British soldiers on a number 
of Jewish settlements. 

In commenting on the disrupted relations between 
Jews and British in Palestine in recent months, Zion- 
ists have, with few exceptions, steadfastly tried to hold 
fast to a clear criterion: those deeds in the fight for 
Jewish survival and for the National Home are to be 
commended which not only directly defend the prin- 
ciples of free immigration and settlement, but also 
carefully avoid, wherever possible, injuries or blood- 
shed. We were concerned not only to keep clear the 
moral purpose of our fight, but to hold open a door to 
reconciliation when the White Paper should have 
been scrapped. Because the Haganah tried faithfully 
to follow these principles, it had the sympathy of the 
Zionist public. 

Shortly before the Anglo-American Committee re- 
port was issued, there was every reason to observe 
these principles with especial care. Just at this time 
came the Stern group attack on a British encamp- 
ment, which resulted in the killing of seven soldiers. 
The Stern group deny certain details of the official 
communique, but it is clear that the attack was so 
organized from the very beginning that killings were 
inevitable. 

For the first time in many months the entire 
Yishuv, from Dr. Judah Magnes to the radio spokes- 
man of the Haganah, united in condemning an armed 
attack against the British. Both the wanton nature of 
the attack and its peculiar timing (which could make 
sense only if we regard it as an attempt to shut what- 
ever doors of reconciliation the Inquiry Committee 
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might open) drew the horrified and indignant con- 
demnation of the Yishuv. 

The British response was a violent rebuff. In reply 
to a letter of sympathy and regret, Acting Mayor Perl- 
son of Tel Aviv was summoned before General Cassel 
of the 6th Armored Division and accused of person- 
ally protecting the Stern group through failing to 
“produce sufficient information to lead to the arrest of 
the criminals.” The whole community of Tel Aviv 
was put under penalties and charged with collective 
guilt for the killings, because military headquarters 
had not been given prior warning by some Tel-Aviv- 
ian of the Sternist raid. 
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The door to reconciliation was emphatically, and, 
on the eve of the announcement of the Inquiry Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, we can only conclude— 
deliberately, slammed shut. The gateway of provoca- 
tion, however, was opened wide. 

On the following day, at considerable distances 
from one another, Jewish settlements were attacked 
by British soldiers, led by “hot heads.” General Cassel 
will undoubtedly know best how to assess the per- 
sonal blame which he bears for those outrages and the 
collective guilt of the whole of the British machinery 
in Palestine. 


The Jewishness of Franz Kafka 


by Max Brod 


goon MY BIOGRAPHY of Kafka appeared in 
French translation recently, I have, of course, 
been reading a number of criticisms. I have also fol- 
lowed some of the other recent comments on Franz 
Kafka in France, the United States, and England— 
not all of it; that would be impossible. I am struck 
by the frequent complaints that, since I myself am a 
Zionist, I have given too much emphasis to the Zion- 
ist components in Kafka. I find this comment, for 
example, in Albert Béguin’s excellent essay “Franz 
Kafka et la destinée d’Israel” published in the Octo- 
ber 12, 1945, issue of Temps Present. 

Other commentators go even farther. They say 
that it is a complete misunderstanding of Kafka to 
conceive of him as a Jew. He is much rather to be 
regarded as a Christian, or at least as one who, dis- 
satisfied with Judaism, sought a solution outside 
Jewishness, who therefore leaned not towards Zion- 
ism but towards Christianity, towards a Christian 
dissolution of Judaism. Not a worldly solution of the 
Jewish question, such as a Jewish state might offer, 
but the peace of the Jewish soul in the faith of salva- 
tion which Christianity promises — this, it would 
seem, was Kafka’s deepest desire, if not consciously, 
then in his subconscious. And because he failed to 
find the right, the Christian answer to his question- 
ing, because of this, opine these critics, anxiety and 
desperation re-echo in the entire work of Kafka. It 
is the anxiety of a soul that senses it has missed the 
right road.... 

If my friend were alive, what position would he 
take to all the debates which his work (of which he 
thought so modestly himself) has aroused? I see him 
now, I see his crooked smile, his slight gesture, under- 
lining no pathos and yet seeming to signify some- 
thing in an unlimited horizon. “It is difficult,” he 
would probably have said, slowly (and in my own 
thoughts I would have completed the answer: Is there 
anything simple and wholly clear in the world when 
One sees it with the eyes of a Kafka?) and at once 


he would, I imagine, add one of his acute, clairvoyant, 
and frequently verging on the malicious, remarks 
which, in the sincere intention of making something 
clear, would only make it more complicated, because 
their direction was toward the depths and because 
they were guided by a holy horror of conventional 
ideas. “Obscurum per obscurius,” as the alchemists 
said. 


KAFKA did not love theories. He spoke in images 
because he thought in images. Metaphor was his 
natural mode of expression, even in so-called every- 
day converse. He made no distinction between the 
everyday and the holiday. All life, the whole cosmic 
existence, for Kafka, obeyed a unitary law. In this 
sense Kafka was the most decided monotheist I have 
ever met. In this sense, he was a Jew, too. It was im- 
possible for him to think of anything which did not 
stand in some (it might be distant, it might even be 
unhappy) relation to the All-Holiest. 

Theories, however, confuse this relationship be- 
cause they do it violence. On this point I find in 
Kafka’s unpublished writings (which I am now pre- 
paring for a definitive nine volume edition of Kafka’s 
works) the following aphorism: 

“One can always successfully grasp the world 
from without in a vise of theories, only to 
tumble with it into the achieved vacuum; but 
only from within can one keep it and oneself 
still and true.” 

This, indeed, was the basic attitude, the goal and 
deepest desire of my great friend: to keep himself 
still and true. “From within,” as he says; that is, not 
through the pressure of merely external conceptual 
structures, which do not conform with the irrational 
core of our existence. If one asks, in the light of this 
profound subjectivity, what was Kafka’s attitude to 
Christianity, Judaism, or Zionism, one must abandon 
accepted ways and try to comprehend these three 
living movements in the fullness of their truth. And 
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then one will note at once, that while they differ 
from one another in certain ways, in others they are 
so deeply at one that any superficial distinction would 
be meaningless. 


JUDAISM and Christianity have much in common. 
The revulsion against force, against unethical com- 
pulsion, the striving for the life of immaculate purity, 
are common to both religions in their noblest forms. 
To press forward toward absolute truth by sacrificing 
the “loathesome ego,” this formulation of Chris- 
tianity by Pascal has, of course, its echoes in Kafka, 
for the metaphysical urge implied in it is just as 
Jewish as it is Christian. It is very easy to discover 
typically Christian traits in Kafka, if one simply calls 
Christian that religious character which Judaism 
brought into the world. On these points, however, 
Kafka dwells completely on the ground which is 
common to both Judaism and Christianity; here there 
is no distinction. It is sheer wilfullness to label Kafka 
a Christian because he has nurtured with special 
profundity and intimacy that longing to grasp the 
infiite which is the Judaeo-Christian heritage, com- 
mon to both faiths. 

Whar distinguishes Christianity from Judaism is 
the belief in Jesus Christ as the Messiah, who, accord- 
ing to the Jewish view, must still come (“in the end 
of the days”), and according to the Christians, has 
already appeared. Nowhere in Kafka’s works will 
one find any passage which even hints at the faith 
in an already revealed divine intermediary. In this 
respect, Kafka is entirely the Jew. The question of 
salvation is one between him (or Man) and God, 
without any intermediary. I believe it is significant 
that the Christian thought of Kierkegaard had a 
powerful influence on Kafka, to be sure, but only 
that part of Kierkegaard’s works relating to Abraham 
and Job; on the other hand, Kafka seems to take no 
notice whatsoever of all those writings which Kierke- 
gaard devoted to his personal attitude to Jesus. They 
do not interest him. 

The Christian negation of life in this world is also 
foreign to Kafka. What he desires and strives for 
is a thisworldly life, but of course a life imbued with 
holiness. Thus, he wants a marriage that shall be 
pure and true, a vocation that shall be decent and 
in which he will exploit none of his neighbors but 
help them as much as possible. These are problems 
which he does not flee by declaring them (as Kierke- 
gaard’s radical Christ does) insoluble. He torments 
himself in the struggle with these problems, he can- 
not in his own poor, weak person solve them, but he 
insists that they are soluble and that every man who 
truly wishes to be Man must solve them. 

Moreover, in this task we are all responsible for 
each other. “The single. voice is falsehood, truth is 
in the choir”: this is a saying of Kafka’s in his un- 
published works which marks the essential boundary 
line between him, who, too, was in many regards a 
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solitary, shut-in man, and the great heroes of soli- 
tude and withdrawal in the Christian style, such as 
Pascal and Kierkegaard unequivocally exalt. “Life in 
the community, not as the solo virtuoso,” such might 
be the key words to an understanding of one of the 
most profoundly enigmatic of Kafka’s stories, 


“Josephine, oder das Volk der Maeuse.” In this story - 


we have a description in which the individual who 
cannot adjust in the community presents (even 
though in a sublime sense) a ludicrous appearance. 
In this story (and in its counterpart, that tale of most 
horrible loneliness “La Métamorphose’) was mani- 
fested Kafka’s dominating interest in the commu- 
nity, in the natural life, and thus also in that natural 
community wherein Kafka was born and whose high 
spiritual position he was steadily making his own— 
the community of Jewry. 


IMPELLED by such secret forces of his soul, Kafka 
became a Zionist. He studied Hebrew diligently. His 
literary remains include a mass of notebooks filled 
with Hebrew exercises. His diary shows very clearly 
how concerned he was to fill the gaps in his Jewish 
background (he, like myself, was reared in a thor- 
oughly assimilated family) by intensive study. He 
read Jewish history, books on modern Yiddish litera- 
ture (by Pines), and in the last year of his life he 
attended lectures on the Talmud at the Berlin Hoch- 
schule des Judentums. He progressed so far in learn- 
ing Hebrew that he was able to read short novels by 
J. Kh. Brenner in the original. He often spoke to 
me about his desire to immigrate to Palestine and 
live as a simple worker. His spirit was that of the 
khalutz, the pioneer. 


If one means by Zionism only participation in 
conferences, debates, and political manoeuvres, then 
one may say that Kafka took practically no part in 
Zionist affairs. His participation was a far more per- 
sonal one—it was completely “from within,” it was 
“still and true” in the words of his aphorism quoted 
above. But this does not mean that he was indifferent 
to the political struggle. He followed it from a dis- 
tance but with the greatest interest (just as he with- 
held his interest in general from no living move- 
ment). This can be documented time and again from 
his unpublished writings, especially his letters. 


If I have any criticism to make of my own biog- 
raphy of Kafka, it is not that I stressed the Jewish 
and Zionist components in Kafka too much, but that 
I gave them too little emphasis. One cannot pass over 
with a few words the story of his enthusiasm for an 
East-European theatre group which he witnessed, as 
I did. Kafka’s own diaries are far more full, on 
dozens of pages, regarding this theme. The discovery 
of the Eastern European Jewish character was a turn- 
ing point in his development; here his religious feel- 
ing found living roots. A letter written to me, which 
is almost as long as a book (and since it is a book 
by Kafka the letter of course remained unfinished), 
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is devoted to the description of a Khassidic rabbi 
whom he observed—or, to be more accurate, studied 
—in Marienbad. 

My biography pays too little attention to Kafka’s 
efforts on behalf of the project for a modern Jewish 
school in Prague. When I suffered setbacks in this 
affair, it was my friend who gave me courage. It was 
he who composed the solemn words of dedication 
which I had the honor to speak. He also saw to it 
that in the course of the years every member of his 
family of an age to go to school (four nieces and a 
nephew) entered this school, which opposed to the 
reigning assimilation in Prague a healthy recourse 
to the basic forces of our Jewish spirit. 

If this is not practical Zionism, I don’t know what 
ought to be called by that title. Acts of this kind can 
be cited one after another from Kafka’s life. Kafka 
was not otherworldly or absorbed in any aesthetical 
speculations, as he appears to some of his present-day 
devotees. He was, so long as his illness had not yet 
robbed him of all his strength, thoroughly an ad- 
herent of active living. Wherever he observed activity 
in an ethical purpose, he praised and encouraged it 
enthusiastically. What he always blamed in himself 
was the fact that he could not attain his own stand- 
ards of activity. He was clearly aware, at the same 
time, how easily any human ,action could be made 
to lead into the void, and even into the unclean. 
Indeed, this failure of the most well-meaning intent 
in the face of the labyrinth of life is the philosophic 
leit-motif of many of his stories — for instance, in 
“Landarzt.” The world remains veiled in mystery. 


YET, neither difficulty nor necessary imperfections, 
as Rabbi Tarfon says in the Talmud, should cause 
anyone “to refrain from laboring in good works.” 
This was also Kafka’s basic attitude, his characteris- 
tically Jewish attitude. Thus he took his departure 
from the Jewish, but his love embraced the whole 
of mankind, the universal, the hidden God (Deus 
absconditus) as well as the God who reveals himself 
in history. It was unity that Kafka sought. “Our God 
is the One God.” How clearly Kafka understood the 
general connection of all men, indeed of all creatures, 
how highly he honored the community of mankind 
in its ever-present divisions (and not any separatist 
nationalism with a limited horizon), emerges from 
the following lines which I quote from an unpub- 
lished manuscript: 


“We all fight one fight. When I, assailed by 
the final questions, cast about for weapons, I 
cannot choose among the weapons, and even if 
I could choose, I would have to take up that of 
someone else, for we all have but one armory. 
I cannot fight a battle of my own; if ever I be- 
lieved myself independent, seeing no one near 
me, it soon appeared that the post I have as- 
sumed is necessarily mine, in the order of con- 
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stellations of forces which are not immediately, 
or not at all, perceptible to me.” 


But Kafka would not be himself, the genius of 
realism, conscientious, without illusions, subject to 
all the blessings and curses of skepsis, if, after this 
empyrean insight, he had not added these phrases 
(which, however, and this I stress with all possible 
emphasis, never annulled his positive intuition, but 
rather, dressed it, gave it precision, gave it that char- 
acteristically Kafkan refinement of “dream-like pre- 
cision and precise dream quality”) : 


“This, of course, does not mean that there are 
no pioneers and scouts, rearguards, franc tireurs, 
and all the other eccentrics of warfare.” 


There will always be two divergent views regard- 
ing the thoroughly original character of Kafka’s 
work. One will see him only as the “eccentric of war- 
fare.” The other will hardly close its eyes to the fact 
that he did not belong to the main body of the army 
but was a “pioneer and scout, a rearguard”; but he 
was one who had the ardent wish not to remain in 
isolation. He suffered in loneliness, but it was for 
community's sake that he suffered. 


The Zionism of a 


Flemish Socialist 
by Camille Huysmans 


This article by the Belgian Socialist leader is re- 
printed from Le Peuple, Brussels, Jan. 5, 1946. 


omen JEWISH PROBLEM is again occupying in- 
ternational attention. I do not pretend to offer 
any new suggestions for the solution of this question. 
Opposing positions on it have long been defined. As 
far as I am concerned, I had the honor of explaining 
my views for the first time before the International 
Socialist Conference at Stuttgart in 1907, at which 
time I was the secretary of the International. 

The Socialist Zionists or Poale Zion were not yet 
attending our triennial assemblies. The reason, of 
course, was that they had only just been organized. 
At that meeting they appeared as candidates for 
affiliation. 

Their petition encountered considerable opposi- 
tion, notably on the part of the Jewish “Bund,” which 
comprised organizations in Poland, Russia, and the 
United States. The delegates of this Jewish labor 
organization contended that the Poale Zion were not 
in reality an orthodox Socialist group. They charged 
that it was no more than an organization with na- 
tionalist tendencies, which had committed the error 
of fusing Socialist beliefs with an ideology both 
“bourgeois” and “artificial.” Delegates from a num- 
ber of the big nations, notably the Germans and 
Russians, were equally opposed to the affiliation of 
the Poale Zion, but the small nations, together with 
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many American delegates, were of an altogether 
different opinion. The Poale Zion were admitted to 
membership on the very same day that the British 
Labour Party, too, was admitted, in spite of the 
opposition of other British Socialist. parties, such 
as the Independent Labour Party and Hyndman’s 
Social Democratic Federation. 

At that time, I had occasion to defend before the 
credentials committee both the idea of Palestine as 
a refuge, and its logical consequence, the idea of 
transforming that refuge into a state, with all the 
powers of similar political bodies. A number of com- 
rades saw in my attitude no more than a propensity 
to paradoxes, a criticism which has often been leveled 
against me. But actually, I was simply trying to bring 
my Socialist and internationalist convictions into ac- 
cord with an accurate understanding of the problem 
of nationality. I was already of the opinion which 
Jean Jaures once expressed so forcefully: an inter- 
national world will be created, or will develop only 
upon a foundation of autonomous nationalities. He 
already understood that the only debatable point 
was what part of autonomy would have to be re- 
nounced in order to guarantee the stability of the 
whole international order. 

Today—that is to say some forty years later—I 
see no reason to change these old opinions regarding 
the Jewish problem, which have always appeared to 
me both reasonable and just. It is not even necessary 
today to offer any proof of this view, since that has 
been done so often already. The proposition has been 
proved in every point, and only recently it has been 
recapitulated in a summary fashion by Messrs. L. B. 
Namier and Philip M. Oliver in the Manchester 
Guardian. Moreover, my views and those of other 
Zionists are based firmly upon the repeated declara- 
tions of Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

I do not wish to pose as a prophet, but all the 
events which marked the past two score years have 
confirmed my convictions. I feel that it is more urgent 
today than ever—first, to maintain and build up the 
refuge in Palestine, and then to explore the possibili- 
ties of ultimately establishing the Jewish State. I 
feel that the creation of such a state is demanded not 
only by historical need but by our past commitments. 
These are primarily moral commitments perhaps, 
but commitments so clear that no one will dare to 
dispute their scope. 


Nowapbays, however, the Zionist position is not at- 
tacked chiefly with negative arguments. Opponents 
resort, rather, to the argument of certain positive 
realities. Jewish settlement in Palestine, it seems, 
has succeeded only too well—so well, indeed that it 
may worry the Arabs. That is why immigration has 
been restricted—because the Jews have shown them- 
selves to be too good workers. They have taken the 
liberty of giving a good example to those who like 
to see the mill wheels turn but do not care to turn 
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them themselves. It seems that, according to a cur- 


rent view, inactivity confers certain rights which are 
not earned by hard work. The capitalist idea of 
privilege has a tendency to wish to outlive itself. 

How often were we told, in #llo tempore: What 
illusions do you harbor! You will never find Jews 
who will return to the soil. They no longer under- 
stand nature. They have become city-bound factory 
workers, laborers in luxury trades, the needle workers 
of London and the skilled jewelers of Antwerp. They 
will not change. 

Experience has shown us otherwise. The Jews 
have returned to agriculture. They have labored upon 
an ungrateful soil. They have done as the Flemings 
did in the north of Belgium, when they transformed 
their arid sands into a green garden. The reflection 
of that green remains in their eyes—which may per- 
haps explain the continuous tradition of the Flemish 
school of painting. 

The miracle of Palestine has thus had its ante- 
cedents. I do not say that Palestine has imitated 
Flanders. The Jews did not need to study Belgian 
history in order to undertake their work. They simply 
labored after the same fashion some six or seven 
centuries later. 

When I used to read anti-Zionist declarations 
signed by illustrious names, I would often say to 
myself that these intelligent men were behaving very 
imprudently in taking such an 4 priori stand. 

The Zionist view is supported by necessity, au- 
thority, and logic—and my contribution to its sup- 
port is simply that of an advocate who does not 
belong to the Jewish community but has tried to 
understand it. I have looked at the Jewish problem 
through the eyes of a Fleming from Belgium, and 
this may explain, perhaps, why I understood it so 
readily. First of all, the Belgians, too, had a long 
fight for the creation and recognition of their state. 
That struggle lasted several centuries before it was 
crowned with victory in 1830. Furthermore, within 
that state, the Flemings, constituting half of the 
population, have also had to fight for the legal recog- 
nition of their cultural rights, with the happy result 
that in our state, composed of two linguistic groups, 
the co-existence of these two nationalities cannot in 
any way disturb the unity of the Belgian nation. 


I MAy have had better insight into the Jewish prob- 
lem than others, also, because of my contact with the 
Jewish people. I have been engaged in the political 
affairs of a city which included among its inhabitants 
in 1940 more than 50,000 Jews, not counting re- 
cent émigrés. It has been my good fortune to assist in 
the creation of Jewish schools of every type, and to 
obtain for them the fiscal and administrative support 
of public authority—a fact which demonstrates that 
anti-Semitism will never become a significant force 
in Belgium: it is doomed to powerlessness. At this 
moment the Jewish colony of Antwerp, which was 
dispersed to the four winds, is returning to Belgium, 
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and being received with a sympathy which is all the 
greater because the Antwerp Jews have undergone an 
infamous political persecution whose outspoken aim 
was annihilation. 

I may say that I am not of those who believe that 
all the Jews will think it desirable and necessary to 
settle in the historic country of their forefathers— 
Palestine. Some will become assimilated. Others will 
remain themselves, in the particular environment 
which they prefer. There are even a small number 
who, following the exampie of other émigrés, will 
try to obliterate their origin. They will be baptized 
as Catholics or Protestants, and change their family 
names. But there will never be a complete absorption 
of the Jews. There will always remain in Palestine a 
Jewish people, which will play a pivotal role in the 
life of the community of Israel. There will be colonies 
of this people, as of other nations, outside its own 
country. But, for this evolution to take place normally, 
it is important that the center should be consolidated 
and enabled to have diplomatic representation abroad. 
On that day when the Jewish State will exist and 
have its authorized representatives in other countries, 
anti-Semitism will have lost a part of its strength, to 
the very great good of all humanity. 

I do not wish here to discuss the Arab problem; 
but I should not like, either, to avoid answering a 
question which is bound to suggest itself. I am of 
those who believe that the Arabs have no cause to 
complain of the position which has been imposed 
upon them vis 4 vis the world—and they will lose 
nothing by permitting others to live. 

In any case, the solution of the Palestinian prob- 
lem does not depend upon the Arabs alone. It de- 
pends upon the British and the Americans. It de- 
pends also upon the Jews themselves—upon their 
ability to diminish the extent of their internal dif- 
ferences, and arrive at an accord upon two or three 
fundamental ideas; upon their ceasing to present the 
spectacle of sectarians, who only fight against one 
another the more fiercely because in reality they all 
want the same thing: the welfare of their people 
which has suffered so tragically. 

On the other hand, if the Jews have suffered dire 
persecution, they have also rallied to their aid ancient 
adversaries. The Christian churches have taken a re- 
newed interest in the Jewish cause, gaining a clearer 
insight into their duty because they themselves have 
been persecuted. The late Pope had a phrase which 
is admirable for its truth and courage: “Intellectually 
we Catholics are all Semites.” There is nothing which 
draws men together in time of war so much as com- 
mon suffering. 

A last observation: It is my belief that the existence 
of a Jewish State within the British Commonwealth 
would be a fact tending to guarantee peace for the 
Jewish people, and for Europe it would be an ele- 
ment of security in the vicinity of the Suez Canal. 


SALUTE TO SWEDEN 


by Maurice L. Perlzweig 


| HAS BECOME commonplace to say that the 
Jewish people is passing through one of the bit- 
terest phases of its history. In the most monstrous 
outbreak of savagery in the history of the western 
world, hundreds of Jewish communities were oblit- 
erated; and six million dead—a third of the entire 
Jewish people—bear their mute and terrible witness 
to the moral catastrophe which has overwhelmed 
civilization. The military power of our enemies has 
indeed been destroyed, but their ideas march on to 
new conquests in Europe and the Middle East and 
now threaten to invade the New World. 

To the victors we represent no more than a prob- 
lem in a world of problems. It is not that they do 
not know the story. They have told it themselves 
at Nuremberg. In the court room they say that the 
wrong we have suffered is like no other wrong, but 
outside they employ a different eloquence. We are 
warned that our importunities are not welcome; we 
are told not to push to the head of the queue. And 
if the survivors of dying communities organize a 
little rudimentary self help in their flight from death, 
it assumes the proportions of an international con- 
spiracy. Among all the burdens we have to bear there 
is none heavier than this, that we are wounded daily 
in the house of our friends. 

It would not have been astonishing if in the face 
of this situation the Jewish people in Europe had 
completely despaired of civilization and given them- 
selves over to some new philosophy of nihilism and 
terror. They took too courageous and too active a 
part in the underground resistance to the Nazi tyranny 
not to be aware of the attractions of violence and 
conspiracy when the appeal to justice is hopeless. 
Everywhere in Eastern and Southern Europe from 
Poland to Greece, other groups have sought refuge 
from reality in violence and conspiracy, not because 
they can hope to succeed against the armed might 
of the great powers but because they are at the end 
of their moral tether. Why not the Jews? 

There are many answers to this question. First 
and foremost there is the obdurate inner strength of 
the Jew reared in the authentic Jewish tradition, 
which no external circumstances seems able to in- 
vade, much less to subjugate. It is the fruit of the 
long schooling in adversity of a people committed 
by every impulse of its being to an immemorial 
ideal. But this essentially religious factor has been 
reinforced by the knowledge that in his struggle the 
Jew has never stood absolutely alone. He has never 
reached the point of unrelieved loneliness which is 
the threshold of despair. 
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Thousands of Jews now surviving in Europe owe 
their lives to the courage and self sacrifice of Gentile 
neighbors. Hundreds of thousands of Jews were 
maintained in life and hope because there were a few 
neutral countries—a very few—which held out the 
promise of refuge. Easily foremost among these was 
Sweden. 


SOME two hundred thousand refugees of many na- 
tionalities and races at one time or another during 
the war found a temporary home in Sweden. That 
in itself is a sufficiently impressive record for a coun- 
~ try with a population rather less than that of a city 
like London or New York. But the uniqueness of 
Sweden’s contribution does not lie in this. There 
were some other countries which admitted refugees, 
but for the most part reluctantly and with an almost 
painful sense of self-righteousness— though even 
these shine by comparison with the countries of the 
New World, which found new and ingenious rea- 
sons for limiting immigration when the need was 
greatest. Sweden did not merely acquiesce in the 
admission of refugees who beat desperately on her 
doors. She went out of her way to rescue thousands 
who without her help could never have reached her 
shores. 

There were moments when her policy of rescue 
came into conflict with what in other countries might 
have been regarded as superseding reasons of state. 
But she did not falter. Sweden on more than one 
occasion put the claims of humanity above reasons 
of state. I know of few other countries of which this 
would be said, nor do I know of a more exacting test 
of the moral quality of a civilization. And to carry out 
this policy she unhesitatingly spent millions of dol- 
lars of public money in addition to the munificent 
and ceaseless private charity of her people. Has the 
civilized world yet appreciated the contribution 
which Sweden made to the maintenance of human 
and moral values at a moment of the gravest peril 
to civilization? 

Consider that extraordinary and almost incredible 
episode, the rescue of the whole of the Jewry of Den- 
mark, native and foreign, in 1943—an episode in 
whose perils and glory the Danish people took their 
full part. On October 1st of that year the Swedish 
Minister in Berlin was instructed to inform the Nazi 
Government that the projected deportation of the 
Jews of Denmark would “cause serious repercussions 
in Sweden”; and at the same time he conveyed the 
offer of the Swedish Government to give asylum to 
all Danish Jews. There was no official reply, but the 
German press responded immediately with insults 
and threats. The threats did not deter the Swedes. In 
the course of a few weeks nearly eight thousand Jews 
were transported across the Sound through the heroic 
efforts of the Danish police, fishermen, and sailors, 
and with the active cooperation of the Swedes. Thou- 
sands of willing hands received the refugees when 
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they landed. Legal formalities were reduced to a 
minimum. The refugees were given supplies and pro- 
vided with free transportation. Castles, public build- 
ings, hotels and private rooms were opened for their 
accommodation. Universities received the students. 
Special intercession services were held in the 
churches, and communities vied with each other in 
providing for the refugees. The Swedish Govern- 
ment and its administrative services gave uncon- 
cealed and enthusiastic support to the Danish Em- 
bassy in Stockholm in its work of supervision. The 
whole Jewish Community of Denmark — sick and 
hale, old and young, men and women—was delivered 
from deportation and death. Many of the rescuers 
gave their lives in the effort, and the price may have 
meant a serious risk to Sweden. There has surely been 
nothing like it even in the strange, eventful history 
of the Jewish people. 


OR CONSIDER the intervention of Sweden on behalf 
of the Jews of Hungary on the following year. From 
the first day of the German occupation in March, a 
line of Jews awaited outside of the Swedish Legation 
in Budapest, a line which grew continually. The Jews 
were not turned away. The whole of the Legation 
staff under Minister C. I. Danielson immediately 
went to work. Protective documents were issued, 
whereby Jews were taken under the wing of the 
Swedish Legation like Swedish citizens. Food and 
clothing were assembled for those in need. The dele- 
gate of the Swedish Red Cross, Valdemar Langlat, a 
man of seventy-two who had been teaching Swedish 
at the University of Budapest, rented a score of 
houses and offices on which Swedish signs were 
placed, crowded as many people as he could into 
them, gave them “letters of protection,” and thereby 
saved at least two thousand people. The King of 
Sweden addressed a moving cable to Admiral 
Horthy, and this appeal was followed by a joint in- 
tervention by the ministers of neutral states in Buda- 
pest. The appeal was followed by active measures. 
Raoul Wallenberg came from Sweden armed with 
additional resources and powers as Secretary of Lega- 
tion. He literally gave his life to the work of rescue, 
for he never returned, and no one knows how in the 
confusion of the Hungarian collapse he met his end; 
but this heroic friend of humanity and the Jewish 
people saved by his own efforts at least twenty 
thousand. There are other names that might be men- 
tioned—aAsta Nilsson, a woman of sixty-four, who 
opened no less than fifty nurseries for abandoned 
children, and by a miracle of effort and sacrifice man- 
aged to sustain and feed them all until the Russian 
occupation. But the story is endless. It would take a 
volume to describe it. Many thousands of Hungarian 
Jews owe their survival to Sweden. Of this also it 
can be said that there is no parallel to this effort in 
our history. 

Or consider the visit of the delegate of the Swedish 
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Section of the World Jewish Congress, Norbert 
Masur, to Heinrich Himmler, in those apocalyptic 
days of April 1945 when the Nazi Reich was totter- 
ing to its fall. A distinguished Swedish physician, 
Medicinalradet Kersten, to whom Himmler was in- 
debted for medical treatment, arranged this visit and 
accompanied the Jewish delegate; but it was made 
possible by the Swedish Foreign Office, which not 
merely provided facilities but gave the mission 
active help and encouragement. As a result of this 
visit about six thousand women, of whom half were 
Jewish, as well as smaller groups of men, were saved 
at the last moment with the help of a Swedish bus 
column provided by the Swedish Red Cross under 
Count Folke Bernadotte. Masur also received an as- 
surance that concentration camps would no longer 
be evacuated but surrendered to the advancing Allies. 
What this assurance was worth no one can say with 
certainty; but what is certain is that the Swedish 
Government placed no limit on the number of vic- 
tims of Nazi terror to be admitted to Sweden as a 
result of this effort. 


THE ARMISTICE did not bring the contribution of the 
government and people of Sweden to an end. Ten 
thousand refugees were received in May 1945 and a 
like number in the following month, about half of 
both groups being Jews. The maintenance of these 
refugees, thousands of them requiring medical care, 
imposed a new and heavy burden of expenditure on 
the Swedish Treasury, but the work of rescue goes 
on in a score of ways. Nor is it likely to cease until 
the need ceases. 

The work will go on because the natural humani- 
tarianism of a highly civilized people is reinforced 
by an understanding of the Jewish tragedy and a pro- 
found sympathy with the effort of the Jewish people 
to rebuild its national life under conditions of se- 
curity and freedom. Of this there was abundant evi- 
dence long before the war, when Jewish representa- 
tives never went in vain for help to the spokesmen 
of Sweden at the League of Nations. That this atti- 
tude has in the intervening years been fully main- 
tained is shown by the warm hospitality accorded to 
the Hekhalutz groups which have been, and are be- 
ing trained in Sweden, and the numerous occasions 
on which the Swedish Labor movement has shown 
in word and deed its support of Jewish labor in 
Palestine. 


In her formal neutrality Sweden did more to aid 
the cause for which the United Nations stood than 


some of the governments which issued hasty and 
belated declarations of belligerency on the eve of 
Allied victory. 
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Labor's Place in Zionism 


bine 22nd WORLD ZIONIST CONGRESS, as- 
sembling in Palestine this summer, faces a fu- 
ture both uncertain and full of responsibility. The 
announcement that 100,000 Jews are to be admitted 
to Palestine this year does not make our path clearer 
or easier; it only makes our duties the more urgent 
and the more responsible. We do not know to-day 
and we may not know in August when the Congress 
convenes, what powers the Jewish Agency will be 
allowed to exercise, in Palestine and abroad, in order 
to resettle Jews in the National Home. The political 
future of the Jewish National Home remains par- 
ticularly uncertain after the Anglo-American Com- 
mission report. We still do not know what portion 
of our energy may have to be diverted from the 
work of building to that of defending our right to 
build. Moreover, the work of immigration, resettle- 
ment, rehabilitation, retraining which we must un- 
dertake at once is faced with enormous and complex 
difficulties: the hundreds of thousands of sick and 
shattered lives to heal, the intricate problems of set- 
ting up, in a still backward area, a civilization marked 
by intensive land and water use, scientific agriculture, 
advanced industrialization, and active international 
trade; and the necessity of finding workable and just 
solutions, in an area of international concern, for 
questions of mutual adjustment—not only between 
Jews and Arabs, but also between the diverse strains 
and elements among the Jewish immigrants them- 
selves, flowing together from all corners of the earth 
to reconstruct a single, compact community. 

These are not, in kind, new problems, hitherto un- 
known to the World Zionist Organization and the 
Jewish Agency. For six years, we have worked under 
the hostile pressures of the White Paper policy. For 
six years before that, we dealt with refugees, and 
with children forced to leave their parents in Nazi 
Europe and become charges upon the Jewish com- 
munity. From the very beginning, we have wrestled 
with the problems of a new kind of frontier; not the 
geographical frontier of a virgin land, rich and ex- 
pansive, but the technological and social frontier of 
an old, old land, depleted by centuries of neglect, 
which could only be recaptured from wilderness by 
skill, application, and patience, by the heroic self- 
discipline of a new type of pioneer community.. But 
if we have faced before every problem which now 
confronts us, our past success does not guarantee the 
future. The scale of the postwar problems of Zion- 
ism far exceeds anything in our past resettlement 
work. 

The responsibility and the gravity of these tasks 
make it all-important that, at least as far as we, the 
Zionists, can bring it about, we should obtain the best 
possible conditions for our work. Zionism has profit- 
ed to a degree which cannot today be fully measured 


by one favorable circumstance: the leadership of 
the movement has, in general, been in the hands of 
labor and its friends. The workmen of Zion, those 
by whose anonymous gallantry and heroic daily 
routine the swamps were drained and the hillsides 
planted, who “absorbed” the clandestine as well as 
the “legal” immigrants, who fought off the hidden 
and the open foe—the soldiers, the pioneers usually 
could rely on the active support and understanding 
of the Jewish Agency and of the Zionist Executive. 
We cannot afford conditions less favorable than these, 
today. 


Wuat is Labor Zionism? This is a question which 
it is practically impossible to answer in terms of dog- 
mas, principles, ideology. The Labor Zionists are a 
progressive political bloc, including some who are 
Marxians and some who are anti-Marxians. They are a 
colonizing force, pushing forward the frontiers of 
Jewish Palestine, at some points through “com- 
munal’ or collective enterprise, and at others through 
traditional methods similar to those of private enter- 
prise or often in cooperation with private enterprise. 

It is much easier to answer another question: Who 
are the Labor Zionists?. This, indeed, is the question 
which should properly be asked in order to gain a 
clear understanding of the place and function of the 
worker in the upbuilding of Palestine. 

It was not merely force of social circumstances that 
made the Jewish workers in Palestine a distinct 
group in the Palestine Jewish community. The ma- 
jority of Jewish workers in Palestine today are farm- 
ers, builders, factory hands, or truckmen not because 
they were born to those functions, but because 
they chose to be workers. Jewish labor in Palestine 
is a class constituted largely by choice, or, we should 
rather say, by voluntary enlistment. 

The motives behind the choice to become a work- 
er in Palestine are the general, the quintessential 
motives of Zionism. The Zionist workman is not a 
fractional part of the movement; he is the essential 
Zionist, the Zionist who has taken up as his personal 
duty the primary functions without which the success 
of Zionism would be inconceivable—the functions 
of building the foundations and the structure of the 
National Home and of defending them. Labor Zion- 
ism is not a wing of the Zionist movement, as termi- 
nological cliches encourage some of our political 
rivals fallaciously to pretend. The difference between 
the Jewish worker in Palestine and other Zionists is 
simply that the worker has been able to assume per- 
sonally those duties which all Zionists hold, or 
should hold, are the primary prerequisites to success 
in building the Jewish National Home. Labor Zion- 
ists differ from one another, as we have noted, in 
ideology, within the general frame of progressivism, 
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and in their opinions on current political issues. They 
differ from other Zionist groups in this: Labor 
Zionists are united in placing support of the workers 
in Palestine, of those upon whose efforts the whole 
structure stands or falls, above their other special 
principles. The political rivals of Labor Zionism 
differ in placing their special principles above the 
need to support those workers whom even they must 
acknowledge to be doing the essential things logically 
implied in the ideal of the National Home. Whether 
the special principles of competing Zionist political 
gtoups are the demand to maintain the dominance 
of orthodox religious rites and ideas (Mizrachi) or to 
follow a particular political and strategic plan of 
tactics in Zionist diplomacy (Revisionists, Jewish 
State Party), or to protect the special economic inter- 
ests of orchard owners and landlords (“General” 
Zionists, Group B), it is obvious that these are special 
or even partisan versions of Zionism, as compared 
with the general and essential expression of Zionism 
of the Jewish worker. 

The closer one comes to the actual scenes of the 
historic transformation implied by Zionism, whether 
in Palestine or in Europe, the more ridiculous be- 
comes the attempt to pass off Labor Zionism as a 
wing, a fragmentary part of the movernent. We refer 
to the fact that 90 percent of the farm workers, and 
about 3/4 of the whole working population of Jewish 
Palestine are enrolled in the Histadrut; that the 
Histadrut comprises about 1/3 of the whole Jewish 
population in Palestine; that in Jewish communal 
elections and Zionist Congress elections in Palestine, 
the Labor Zionist bloc regularly commands well over 
40 percent of the entire vote; that an additional 
large bloc of votes goes to other progressive parties, 
who generally support the Labor Zionists, making a 
clear and safe majority. A similar picture prevailed 
in Zionist Congress elections in Europe, especially in 
countries where the urge and need of immigration 
to Palestine was most evident. 

Even in places farther removed from the centers 
of Zionist realization, popular instinct has always 
understood and respected the centrality of the Jewish 
worker and of his ideals in the Zionist movement. 
The khalutz, the Jew who goes back behind the 
plough, the swamp-drainer—this has been the general 
and accepted symbol of Zionism, in New York no 
less than in Vilna or in Jerusalem. Zionism, where it 
becomes deed and not aspiration, living image and 
not empty phrase, is necessarily centered in the 
worker. 

If there are wings and tendencies to fragmentation 
in Zionism, they do not lie in the mass support of 
progressive Labor Zionism—for this is the center of 
gravity, the essential consensus, the centripetal nu- 
cleus of Zionism. 

If success has crowned Zionist efforts in the past 
forty years (despite recurrent setbacks and continuous 
falling short of the attainable optimum goals), our 
good fortune was to a great degree a tribute to the 
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right instinct of the movement, which generally 
chose a leadership and backed policies that supported 
the essential forces in Zionism—the workers. 


THE RECORD 


The single maxim which one can pick out as 
most essential to the doctrine of Labor Zionism is 
the commandment to go to Palestine to settle there. 
This simple rule, unfalteringly followed under all 
circumstances, marks out, as closely as any single 
criterion one might choose, those who became work- 
ers in Palestine. There were always pioneers and 
workers who trained and planned to come to Pales- 
tine. Capitalists might enter the country in waves, 
drawn by favorable economic junctures. Refugees, 
too, came in sudden streams, impelled by the change 
of outer conditions. The working immigration came 
to Palestine steadily ever since 1904, in good times 
and bad. 


The Crucial Beginning, 1904-1914 


The first Jewish immigrants to establish them- 
selves as workingmen in Palestine came in 1904, at 
a time of low ebb in the fortunes of Zionism. Immi- 
gration to Palestine, which had been going on 
sporadically since the first Russian pogroms of the 
1880's, was not encouraged by the rise of political 
Zionism in the ‘nineties. The tendency was rather to 
think that actual immigration must be delayed until 
after the political prerequisites, in the form of a 
charter for large-scale development, had been ob- 
tained. By 1904, repeated failure to obtain such a 
charter for colonization in Palestine had brought 
leaders of the Zionist Organization to the point 
where, in desperation, Dr. Herzl welcomed the offer 
(subsequently found to be insubstantial) of a sub- 
stitute territory in Uganda, at least as an initial stage 
in the project to colonize Palestine. The Zionist 
Congress of 1903 was sharply split on this question 
and the rejection of the Uganda proposal left both 
sides despondent. Israel Zangwill and a small group 
of his followers left the Zionist Congress as a result. 
Worn out by his few hectic years of strenuous effort 
and smal! diplomatic success as the leader of Zionism, 
Theodor Herzl died in July, 1904. Although he had 
builded better than he knew and the Zionist Or- 
ganization, rooted as it was in the heritage and des- 
tiny of the Jews, was later to achieve historic victories, 
his death left the Zionists of Europe disorganized 
and dispirited. 

To go to Palestine at that time, as did the found- 
ing fathers of Labor Zionism, appeared to other 
European Jews, Zionist or not, as sheer stupidity. 
The reception the new immigrants got in Palestine 
was even cooler. An earlier wave of immigrants, 
beginning over twenty years before, had also been 
inspired with the vision of returning to work the 
soil of Palestine. After years of toil, some of them 
had reached positions of fair economic stability—but 
only as plantation managers and landlords, not as 
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workers. Moreovef, the majority had become so 
deeply disillusioned that the permanence of the 
colonies which they had built stood in great doubt. 
The pioneer fathers were too old to leave the farms 
in which they had invested their lives. They could, 
therefore, only favor in theory projects for emigra- 
tion from Palestine to other virgin territories, in 
which it was proposed to set up the Jewish National 
Home. Their sons, however, did in large numbers 
what their fathers’ mood only favored: they left 
Palestine, if not for virgin territories proposed as 
places of Jewish resettlement, then for the greater op- 
portunities of the major industrial countries, to which 
East European Jews were also migrating. The Jewish 
plantation colonies in Palestine, increasingly manned 
by neighboring Arab villagers, were in danger of 
gradual submergence. The derision and_ hostility 
with which the new “labor” immigration (consisting 
of young left-wing intellectuals and ex-Talmudic 
scholars) was met is understandable in the light of 
these conditions. There was difficulty in finding em- 
ployment in Palestine even from Jewish employers. 
Notwithstanding these hardships the labor immi- 
grants continued spontaneously to come, from 1904 
to the beginning of the first World War. Despite 


hostility they stayed as workers in the old plantation ; 


villages. And when they, too, settled in villages of 
their own, they established /Jabor settlements in 
which there were no Jewish owners and Arab work- 
ers, but only workers, Jews tilling their own soil, in 
collective or cooperative mutuality. 


WHAT DIFFERENCE did this make in the history of 
Zionism? It made the crucial difference: it turned a 
trend of stagnation and decline into the beginnings 
of an advance which has not ceased to this day. 
There were many reasons why the plantation colonies 
faced the prospect of decline. Chief among them was 
the failure to create an organic Jewish community in 
those colonies. This was inevitable so long as the 
workers were all Arab. A thin stratum of Jewish 
managers and landlords was bound to live in a tor- 
ment of boredom and nostalgia for the old milieu 
they had so bravely left behind, precisely as other 
white colonists on native-worked plantations long 
for “home.” Zion could certainly not be built in this 
way. When Jewish labor won its fight for work in 
the colonies, the whole character of the situation 
changed. A rounded community sprang up. One of 
the most significant results was that Hebrew, cham- 
pioned by the same Labor Zionist workers and by 
men of kindred spirit whom they found among the 
younger planters and planters’ sons, became the 
living language of whole communities, rather than 
of individual families, like that of Eliezer Ben 
Yehudah. An active, organic community life arose— 
with the result that those same villages which could 
not hold their sons, and where Argentine “territoral- 
ism” was so popular in 1904, are today outstanding 
in their stability and in the attractions of living, as 
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indicated by the attachment of the whole younger 
generation to their homes there. 

The rise of Labor Zionism made another crucial 
difference. It turned Zionism from the old, well- 
trodden paths of plantation colonialism, by which 
Zion could never have been attained, into a new 
road of workers’ resettlement. It discovered the es- 
sentially progressive method of settlement by which 
alone Zionism becomes possible, and by which alone 
the social and technological frontier which is Pales- 
tine can be mastered for the general welfare. Other 
old countries, from Egypt to India and China, were 
being “colonized” by Europeans in the nineteenth 
and twentieth century. Those who went there to take 
up the “white man’s burden” did not build homes for 
themselves, but only residences; they were not set- 
tlers, but essentially only proconsular garrisons. 
They brought to the natives law and order and some 
education—but they also brought exploitation of 
man and of land. This type of colonialism “develops” 
only the most obvious and lucrative resources of a 
country—its oil, rubber, cotton; or its oranges and 
cheap manpower. Its economics are short-range and 
narrow, and opposed to the visionary and yet con- 
servative notions of national economy which must 
rule those who would make any country their home. 
By revolting against the colonial system of Jewish 
plantation owners and Arab workers, Labor Zionism 
opened the way for the more rounded economy and 
the basic reclamation of Palestine which we now 
witness; for the growth not only of orange planta- 
tions, but of dairy herds and vegetable gardening. 
The standards of labor they set, the higher produc- 
tivity and higher wages, made possible not only the 
break with exploitation of Arab low-pay manpower 
—and the rise of the Arab wage-level—in agriculture 
but the development of small industries, with their 
higher paid labor, selling to the local market. They 
gave some reason, through their vision of a Jewish 
labor commonwealth, for large-scale swamp drain- 
age, which could not long have been pursued by 
plantation colonialism. In short, they made possible 
the intensive settlement of Jews in their own land, 
without which Zionism would have been a mere 
chimaera and Palestine today only another colonial 
countty of the Arab Mediterranean, with a thin layer 
of, in this case Jewish, Europeans decaying in their 
colonial exile. If we are today able to argue that we 
have brought benefits to the Arabs far exceeding 
the advance in neighboring countries, it became pos- 
sible in great part because Zionism took the hard road 
of intensive settlement instead of the easy road of 
colonial exploitation. 


AS WE NOTED, there was little sympathy for these 
pioneers, and little understanding of these visions, 
at the start. But, fortunately, a few Zionists saw and 
understood. Happily, a number were individuals in 
strategic positions. Outstanding among them was the 
late lamented Arthur Ruppin. In 1908 be came to 
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Palestine as head of the Zionist Office there. The 
funds at his disposal were small, but he used them 
in accord with the vision of intensive settlement. 
From the beginning, he worked hand in hand with 
those who strove to become Jewish workers. It was 
the Jewish workers, in his eyes too, who were the 
foundation of the structure. Despite criticism at the 
Zionist Congresses, he stood by the settlers of De- 
gania and the workers of Judea. He and Zionists like 
him in positions of responsibility explain, in part, 
why the men of 1904-1914 succeeded where the 
men of 1882, with their idealism stifled by the mis- 
guided paternalism of the officials and agencies of 
that time, failed, and lapsed into the hopeless im- 
passe of plantation colonialism. 


First Years of Realization, 1919-1923 


The Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917 
gave Jews the political charter for colonization which 
had been the goal of political Zionism since Herzl. 
Enthusiasm was great in every Jewish community 
the world over; but it was the Labor Zionist immi- 
grants, and not others, who began to stream into the 
country at the first opportunity. They came, despite 
obstacles and discouragement, in a great trek across 
war-torn frontiers. In Palestine, soon after its con- 
quest by British forces, a military government was 
in occupation. Not only was the occupation force 
doubtful whether it had legal authority to put the 
Balfour Declaration into effect, but its officers were 
generally opposed to Zionism, which they regarded as 
a hindrance to.the pro-Arab policy they favored for 
Palestine. Naturally, therefore, they did not en- 
courage immigration. 

But even the Zionist Organization, for some 
time after the war, tried to dampen the ardor for 
immigration’among the Labor groups. Great plans 
for large development funds, which had been en- 
visioned by Herzl and his successors, materialized in 
miniature only. At the London Zionist Confer- 
ence of 1920 a new fund, the Keren Hayesod, was 
established, to take over from the already existing 
Jewish National Fund the expenses of colonization 
and free the latter for land purchase. But the fi- 
nances of the Zionist Organization long remained far 
below not only the original rosy expectations, but 
even the minumum necessary for any considerable 
resettlement plan. As a result, Zionist offices firmly 
opposed immediate immigration after the war. But 
the labor immigration disregarded these as well as 
other obstacles and streamed into the country by any 
way they could improvise. 


THE PIONEERS of 1904 had come individually, 
spontaneously without any very clear plans, except 
the determination to become and remain workers. 
By 1919 Labor Zionism had given shape in the 
Diaspora to its most characteristic organization— 
Hekhalutz. Created by the idolized Joseph Trumpel- 
dor, this organization gave form and purpose to the 
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whole labor immigration into Palestine from that day 
to this. Labor immigration to Palestine after World 
War I was organized, trained, selected while still 
abroad. When it came to Palestine, it entered into 
a framework of pioneering which Labor Zionists had 
already set up: the labor farm settlement, the collec- 
tive organization of Jewish hired farm workers. 


But above all it came trained in a tradition of 
adaptability, of being prepared, as laborers, to take 
on whatever work or new projects conditions might 
require, or, rather, suggest. For the Jewish laborer 
in Palestine did not think it his duty only to serve in 
projects which others would invent. Nor did he 
think his social pioneering was completed with the 
creation of Degania and Nahalal. Trumpeldor and 
his disciples in Hekhalutz dreamed of vast projects 
of collective enterprise, to be carried out by a labor 
army in every field of agriculture, industry, construc- 
tion, and transport: projects whose outline is still be- 
ing filled out by Labor Zionism in Palestine today. 


WHEN they came to Palestine they found two main 
fields of activity in which to engage. The Jewish 
National Fund, under the leadership of M. M. Us- 
sischkin, had just made its bold purchases in the 
Jezreel valley. The new settlers, together with veter- 
ans from the 1904-14 immigration, were fortunately 
available to drain its swamps and settle its broad 
lands. They had not only the will but also the es- 
sential forms of organization, the collective and the 
cooperative farm settlement, to undertake the diffi- 
cult pioneer assignment of settling the Emek. They 
had no funds, and the Zionist Organization was not 
prepared to grub-stake them adequately. The meth- 
ods of farming suitable for this region, where grains 
and dairy farming rather than plantations were called 
for, had not been fully worked out. The new settlers 
themselves had to be the experimenters, aided by the 
researches of experts in the Zionist experiment sta- 
tions. But they did not shirk the difficulties or the un- 
certainties of the task. Their initial hardships paved 
the way for the present diversified and intensive agri- 
culture of Palestine. 

The other main field open to Jewish laborers then 
was road construction, begun under the military occu- 
pation regime. There were few, if any, experienced 
road builders among the &halutzim then. But, trained 
to be adaptable and ready for any task, the young 
men and women entered into their work with their 
characteristic vigor and spirit. They organized as 
mobile collective working groups, moving along with 
the construction camp as the work progressed. The 
forms of mutual aid and cooperation developed in 
these camps had a vital importance in helping the 
young Jews adjust to the new situation, which was 
fortunately understood by such Zionist engineers as 
Pinkhas Rutenberg. 

The principles of organization of these units of 
the G’dud Avodah (Labor Legion), as the collective 
working groups were called, later found new applica- 
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tion when large scale immigration of unskilled ref- 
ugee labor in the late 1930's had to be aborbed. They 
will certainly be resorted to once more to absorb the 
great influx of penniless, unskilled workers we now 
expect in Palestine. Labor Zionist veterans alone 
will have the experience in applying these principles 
of mutual aid and collective organization by which 
the new mass immigration can be productively em- 
ployed in a short time, while obtaining a maximum 
of social care and general retraining. 

Thus, although the Zionist Organization as such 
was woefully behindhand in planning to take ad- 
vantage of the Balfour Declaration, nor did it have 
adequate resources for that purpose, the pioneer 
spirit of the Zionist workers, aided by the under- 
standing and support of a few leading Zionist officers 
in Palestine, pushed forward the work. The Jezreel 
Valley was reclaimed and settled, the roads were 
built—and in the process the immigrants acquired 
new skills and began to learn new methods (both 
technical and social) suitable for the unprecedented 
task of restoring a worn-out land and releasing the 
energies of a suppressed people. 


Boom, Depression, Recovery, 1924-1931 


It was not until 1924 that a considerable influx of 
non-labor immigrants came to Palestine. By that 
time several years of British civilian rule and the 
formal adoption of the Mandate had allowed the 
economic potentialities discovered by four decades of 
Jewish resettlement effort to mature and become 
visible. Moreover, on the one hand, economic diffi- 
culties and the beginnings of nationalist anti-Semi- 
tism in Poland and the other new countries of Eastern 
Europe and, on the other hand, the immigration re- 
striction laws in the United States directed a wave of 
Jewish immigration and capital import towards Pal- 
estine. Some of the immigrants invested capital 
wisely and productively in the upbuilding of the 
country, particularly in orange groves. Others 
plunged into an orgy of real estate speculation, 
which collapsed after a year or two. As a result, a 
backflow of emigrants ensued, which in 1927 more 
than cancelled out the immigration. 

While this migration cycle, the so-called Fourth 
Aliyah, is generally regarded as a period of capitalist 
immigration, it, of course, contained a large propor- 
tion of labor immigrants. It therefore confronted the 
Zionist workers with both problems and opportuni- 
ties. Most of the laborers needed for the road con- 
struction and house-building boom of that time were 
trained on the job by Solel Boneh, a country-wide 
labor contracting bureau organized by the Federation 
of Jewish Workers, the Histadrut, which itself had 
only been founded a few years earlier. Beginning 
with a veteran nucleus of the members of the Labor 
Legion of a year or two earlier who did not go into 
the new agricultural settlements, Solel Boneh pro- 
vided training and employment for large numbers of 
the incoming labor immigrants. 
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In the crisis which followed the years of feverish 
real estate speculation in Palestine, Solel Boneh was 
one of the casualties. Like other building contractors 
it had extended credit to clients, and could not re- 
cover its capital. As a result, the Histadrut re- 
organized its contracting bureaus on a local basis. But 
Solel Boneh left behind a force of skilled artisans 
whom it had trained in all construction and building 
trades. Some branched out into other urban trades, 
for instance the large bus cooperatives of the His- 
tadrut. Solel Boneh also left a tradition of labor con- 
tracting bureaus, which combined the advantages of 
giving more regular employment in a very uncertain 
trade, and of serving, in times of large immigration, 
to absorb and retrain labor. Renewed in the late 
1930s as a country-wide building contractor, Solel 
Boneh is today the outstanding company in the field. 


DURING THE BOOM of 1924-5, Palestine experi- 
enced the last of a series of speculative flurries in 
plantation industries. The Jewish settlers had already 
learned by trial and error the limitations of vineyards 
and almond groves, not to speak of silkworms, cot- 
ton, sugar cane, etc., as single-crop ventures in Pales- 
tine. Now a fever of tobacco planting set in, drawing 
laborers to the plantation villages. It quickly col- 
lapsed, adding to the difficulties caused by the real 
estate boom. But in the subsequent years, the planta- 
tion industry at last found its feet. 

Despite the difficulties of the depression period, 
which made more Jews leave Palestine in 1927 than 
entered, the Jewish settlement at that time had 
reached such a stage of maturity as to make possible 
its subsequent extraordinary rise. The years of grop- 
ing in horticulture had ended by selecting the 
right product—the Jaffa orange—and the right meth- 
ods of cultivation for Palestine’s climatic and eco- 
nomic conditions. In ether fields of agriculture, the 
labor settlements, having drained the swamps, had 
laid firm beginnings. The basic industrial equipment 
of Palestine—roads, electric power stations, the Port- 
land cement and other building materials factories— 
was well on the way to reaching a satisfactory level. 
In all of these, the Jewish workers had contributed 
greatly, and were prepared to make further contribu- 
tions. 

But in the wake of the business crisis of those 
years, a mood of timidity and skepticism swept the 
Zionist Organization. The administration no longer 
extended the same degree of cooperation to labor 
initiative as in previous years, when the Labor Legion 
and Solel Boneh, the various settlement groups and 
the newly organized Workers’ Bank, all were given 
generous contracts for work or were grubstaked, 
within the limits of the meager budget available. 
Negotiations were being conducted at that time for 
creating the extended Jewish Agency, including non- 
Zionists. It was hoped in this way to escape from 
the chronic fiscal difficulties of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion. The voices which had long been heard at 
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Zionist Congresses in opposition to the “socialist ex- 
periments” represented by the labor settlements 
found a ready echo in the banking and brokerage 
ranks of non-Zionists. This skepticism was strongly 
featured in the Reports of the Experts sent in 1927 
to study the ground before the non-Zionists entered 
the Jewish Agency. For this period of crisis, there- 
fore, labor groups found very little readiness on the 
part of the Zionist Organization to advance invest- 
ment capital for new ventures. There was, instead, 
the bitterly resented offer to provide small amounts of 
relief in the way of the dole. 

It was just at this time that Labor Zionism under- 
took one of its more significant ventures. As we 
noted, the first labor immigration settled as workers 
in the plantation villages. Their original plan was to 
remain hired workers, and it was only after consider- 
able hesitation that a large part decided later to enter 
a new field—independent labor settlement. By 1927, 
in the midst of the crisis, labor settlements had 
sprung up in the Sea of Galilee—Jordan Valley sec- 
tion and in the Plain of Jezreel. Having passed 
through a difficult period of agricultural experimenta- 
tion, their financial situation was not brilliant, but 
they were firmly and stably adjusted to the country 
and knew its requirements. They were ready to grow. 
A new beginning, however, was called for in the old 
coastal villages, where Labor Zionists had first 
pioneered as hired farm workers. After the various 
booms and crises in viniculture, almond growing, and 
tobacco, the Jewish planters settled down to cultivate 
the Jaffa orange and began the great rise in that in- 
dustry. Jewish labor was called upon (or rather, 
felt itself called upon, for the planters were quite 
prepared to do without Jewish workmen, particularly 
for seasonal work) to settle in greater numbers in the 
plantation zone. But now, after years of experience 
with the ruinous effects of living as a hired laborer 
in competition with Arabs, for whom this was merely 
a source of supplementary income, Jewish settlers 
wished to go at the problem in a different way. They 
wished to found independent labor settlements in 
the plantation zone, which would supply hired labor 
to the planters but at the same time would build up 
labor villages, on the model of the collectives 
and cooperatives of Galilee and the Jezreel Valley. 

As we noted, this was a period of retrenchment in 
the Zionist Organization, and there was no money 
available for new settlement. The laborers supplied 
their own capital—by skimping on food—out of 
savings, and took loans from banks, notably the 
Workers’ Bank. The Jewish National Fund had no 
money, either; so the settlers agreed to advance funds 
on land purchases, which became Jewish National 
Fund property. Only when the extended Jewish 
Agency was founded in 1929 did Jewish public funds 
become available for new investment. Even then it 
was the relatively small sum collected by the Emer- 
gency Fund to rebuild the havoc of the 1929 Arab 
massacre, out of which capital was set aside to aid 
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in the permanent settlement of One Thousand 
Families, who by their own efforts had planted their 
stakes in the soil. 

Only in the ’thirties, after Labor Zionists had at- 
tained important posts in the Zionist Organization 
and Jewish Agency Executives (including that of the 
Treasury) was the long-standing Zionist deficit 
wiped out by a loan from Lloyds of London, and 
funds made available for new settlement under 
Jewish Agencies. Labor Zionists had in the mean- 
time continued the resettlement work without such 
aid. 


Refugee Immigration, 1932-1946 


The immigration which followed Hitler's rise to 
power occurred in the period when the Labor bloc, 
firmly organized as an economic and colonizing force 
in the Histadrut, also bore leading responsibilities in 
the Executives of the Zionist Organization and the 
Jewish Agency. It was during this period that 
Jewish Palestine faced its most severe trials, both 
economically and politically, and accomplished its 
great triumphs. A huge refugee immigration, not 
coming to Palestine by choice but driven by oppres- 
sion, was successfully absorbed. The new immi- 
grants, far from remaining a passive element, were 
enabled, with Jewish Agency encouragement, to 
help in bringing to Palestine a new industrial de- 
velopment, which later was of extraordinary im- 
portance as a basis for Palestine’s war effort. 

Superficially, it would appear that the new refugee 
immigration, in its successful adjustment, had 
swamped the pioneering, labor, agricultural element. 
This impression is strengthened by a survey of immi- 
gration statistics. In the years after 1932, Palestine 
obtained a large capital import together with its 
refugee immigration. The sums brought in remained 
well below the capital brought to England and the 
United States by German Jews, but in Palestinian 
terms they were substantial. The former great pre- 
dominance of young labor elements was lessened, 
with the immigration of dependents and relatives, 
unaccompanied children and middle aged refugees. 
Even in the labor category, the share of Hekhalutz in 
immigration certificates dropped from 83 percent 
in 1930, to 43.4 percent in 1933, and 39.7 percent 
in 1935. 

Yet, a closer analysis reveals that the “refugee” 
immigration of the period after 1932 was far from 
a complete departure from the paths laid down by 
earlier pioneers. In fact, the German Jewish and 
other new immigrants profited remarkably well by 
the example of their forerunners. Their creative ad- 
justment to patterns laid down by Labor Zionism is 
one of the keys to the successful absorption of the 
“New Aliyah,” and the direct aid of Labor was a 
factor of the highest importance. 


FIRST OF ALL, the German Jewish immigration did 
not reverse the former Palestinian pattern of a back- 
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to-the-land movement. About a quarter of the Ger- 
man Jewish immigrants settled on the land, a sub- 
stantial part of them in the collective labor settle- 
ments. This proportion is no less than that of any 
other large group of immigrants. If the German 
Jewish immigration to Palestine was not only ab- 
sorbed but fitted into the creative pattern of pioneer- 
ing, two factors are responsible: first, the activity of 
old-line German Zionists; and second, the work of 
Hekhalutz. Within a year and a half, the pioneer 
youth movement grew from 500 to 15,000 members 
in September 1934. A year later there were 28,000 
members, half over eighteen years of age and eligible 
for labor certificates. At that time Hekhalutz had a 
quarter of a million members in its youth movement 
the world over, and about 100,000 over eighteen 
years of age awaiting immigration. The German 
Hekhalutz was among the largest branches. 

The German Jews founded what are now called 
the “middle-class” settlements in Jewish agriculture. 
With certain changes made possible by the larger 
capital available to the settlers or made necessary by 
their more advanced age, the middle-class settlements 
were patterned after the models of mixed farming 
developed by the labor settlements. 

But perhaps the most striking contribution of 
Labor Zionism to the adjustment of the “New 
Aliyah” was its outstanding share in the success of 


the Youth Aliyah. The original idea of Youth Aliyah - 


was developed by a German Jewish woman, Recha 
Freyer, who had seen the labor settlements in Pales- 
tine and regarded them as ideal places for the recep- 
tion of orphans and other Jewish children who would 
have to be transferred from oppressed Europe to a 
new asylum. She, in cooperation with representatives 
of Hekhalutz in Germany, made the first experiments 
in this great venture by sending groups of children to 
labor settlements for education and care. The plan 
came under the wise administration of Henrietta 
Szold and the sponsorship of the Jewish Agency, 
with the financial support, in the United States, of 
Hadassah. The actual site of reception and training 
for refugee children, in addition to a number of 
schools and special institutions, remained the labor 
settlements, notably the collectives. Under Miss 
Szold’s understanding supervision, the personnel and 
the methods of training refugee children were also 
those of the collective settlements. The success of the 
venture has been universally acknowledged. For 
Zionists it is attested above all by the fact that three- 
fourths of the original Youth Aliyah children became 
farm settlers, and from their ranks came a large part 
of the pioneers who, in the days of Arab terrorism 
and in the war period, founded new outpost settle- 
ments. 


THE LABOR SETTLEMENTS were able to accomplish 
this task so admirably because from early times edu- 
cation had been no less their task than colonization. 
They developed enlightened, progressive methods of 
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education for their own children. But, beyond this, 
they always set themselves the task of training new 
immigrants who wished to become workers. This, in- 
deed, is a striking characteristic of the whole Histad- 
rut, as we noticed specifically in the case of Solel 
Boneh. It reaches a peak of intensity in the case of 
the collective settlements. It is their members who go 
out to the Diaspora to train khalutzim even before 
immigration. In Palestine, the collectives always 
served as a first stage of training for groups of khal- 
utzim who wished to form new settlements. Their 
members, also, went out to give expert guidance for 
a period of years to those new settlements. 

It is only natural therefore that whenever prob- 
lems. arose in receiving immigrants without capital or 
needing care and training, it was the labor settle- 
ments who were chiefly relied upon. It was true of 
the Youth Aliyah; it was true also, when other 
refugee immigrants began to come in without capital 
—without proper clothing, even. It is a striking fact 
that in the last years before the war, when “illegal” 
immigrants began to arrive, it was the /abor settle- 
ments who absorbed a proportion of them far out of 
line with their size and ratio to the whole Jewish 
population. The same was true, during the war, of 
the Turkish, Syrian, and Iraqi immigrants, including 
children, who came to Palestine. 


DURING THE YEARS after 1936 the Jewish commu- 
nity in Palestine was submitted to a series of grueling 
military tests of its will and capacity to survive. 
Everyone knows how brilliantly the Yishuv met 
those tests. In the 1936-39 riots the Yishuv not only 
defended its lines without retreating from a single 
point, but it expanded the area of Jewish settlement 
—and this, while refraining from aggressive violence 
in spite of attack. During the second World War, 
Palestine Jewry contributed in armed units a share 
comparable to other countries where conscription 
was in force—and this by the sheer moral power of a 
communal sense of duty. While it should not be new 
information to any Zionist, it is still in place to re- 
mark that the core and greater part of the body of the 
volunteer force which saved the Yishuv in 1936-39, 
fought for all Jewry in the second World War, and 
is still in the line of fire in the Haganah—are the 
Zionist workers. 

The record of Zionist labor regarding self-defense 
goes back to the beginnings of the resettlement in 
Palestine, and even beyond that to the first groups 
who resisted pogroms in Gomel, in Czarist Russia. It 
was the Zionist workers who founded Hashomer, the 
organization of Jewish guardsmen in Palestine; and 
it was they who stood and died with Trumpeldor at 
Tel Khai. The record of Zionist labor was particu- 
larly bright during the 1936-39 uprisings. 

There were two great collective heroes of those 
days. The first were the Jewish busmen and truck 
drivers, most of them members of the labor transport 
cooperatives, who kept the lines of supply open be- 
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tween town and country. The others were the men 
and women who lived and worked on the front line 
itself—the members of the agricultural settlements, 
largely labor settlements. This fact was plainly recog- 
nized by the rest of the Yishuv, which imposed upon 
itself the tax called Kofer ha-Yishuv, a term for 
which there is no adequate English equivalent, but 
which signifies a payment by which all those not in 
the front-lines redeem themselves from the blame of 
living in safety by lending financial support to their 
protectors. With the proceeds of this tax, additional 
guards were mobilized to go to the farms and allow 
the workers there to rest from day and night labor. 
The policy of havlagah, or self-restraint and non- 
retaliation, has been made a reproach to the Zionist 
workers by some critics who love more the appear- 
ance than the substance of heroism. We do not wish 
to debate this long-dead “issue”; but it is necessary to 
dispel one misconception about the policy which still 
persists. Havlagah did not mean a passive, merely de- 
fensive position in “prepared positions.” As a matter 
of fact, the Yishuv expanded geographically to a re- 
markable extent during those years. New settlements 
were established at a greater rate than ever before; 
and they were established with a definite two-fold 
strategic aim, not only “military” but political. First 
of all, new settlements were thrown into the breach 
in every danger spot of the Yishuv whence Arab at- 
tacks came. Secondly, the new settlements were 
placed in every area, far removed from the’old Jewish 
settlements, which it was thought might be removed 
from the zone open to Jewish colonization in antici- 
pated partition proposals. Not only were isolated 
strips of unoccupied Jewish National Fund land pro- 
tected from squatters’ incursions in this way; Zionism 
also asserted its right to extensive reserve zones which 
had hardly yet been touched by resettlement—the 
Galilee, the Beisan Valley, and the Negev. All this 
came under the head of havlagah; obviously only 
fools could condemn as cowardice a policy which, re- 
fraining from meaningless reprisals and non-essential 
forays, placed its soldiers far behind “enemy lines” to 
control, at the daily risk of their lives, essential gains. 
It was not only the Labor Zionists who comprised 
these outpost settlements. We had come a long way 
from the 1920’s when Zionist Congresses rang with 
denunciation of Ruppin’s granting aid to socialist 
“experiments.” In 1936-39, not only labor but every 
section of the Zionist movement sent its best youth 
into collective and cooperative colonies established 
on the outposts of Jewish settlement. The collective 
and cooperative labor group was the recognized pat- 
tern for any pioneer enterprise, accepted as such by 
every branch of the Zionist movement. Yet, notwith- 
standing the participation of other Zionist groups in 
outpost pioneering, it was of course Labor Zionism 
which continued to supply, as it had in the past, the 
bulk of the khalutzim. It supplied them not only 
from Europe, but also (and, as time went on, pre- 
dominantly) from among Palestinian youth—both 
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country and city-bred—and from among the Youth 
Aliyah graduates. 

What Zionist labor contributed to Palestine Jew- 
ry’s war effort also needs no long description. We 
Zionists justly take pride in the fact that on a volun- 
tary enlistment basis the Yishuv contributed as great 
a proportion of soldiers against Hitler as did other 
countries by conscription. It is in place to remark that 
if not for the altogether disproportionate enlistment 
of Zionist workers, and above all of the members of 
the collectives, we could not make that proud boast. 
It was the collectives that gave us Enzo Sereni, Han- 
nah Szenes, and the other parachutists. Great as was 
the proportional contribution of the Yishuv, it was 
possible only because of the far, far greater propor- 
tionate contribution of the collectives and other 
Labor Zionist groups. There are obvious partial ex- 
planations for the sacrificial readiness of the collec- 
tives. Based as they are upon a labor pool, any single 
member can easily be detached for public service 
without damaging the whole economy to the same 
extent as in an individually operated enterprise. But 
this does not explain the individual readiness of 
members of collectives to enlist, to drop behind the 
Nazi lines as parachutists on missions of rescue. The 
collectives, and the Histadrut generally, not only pro- 
vide the objective possibility of public service; they 
foster the spirit of the khalutzim. 


THe Tasks oF TOMORROW 


With the recommendation of the Anglo-American 
Inquiry Committee for the speedy admission of 100,- 
000 Jewish displaced persons to Palestine, we stand 
face to face with the stupendous problem of accom- 
modating and absorbing into a stable Jewish commu- 
nity the first large segment of the survivors of Hitler. 
The difficulties are manifold: no capital accompanies 
these immigrants; a large proportion will be father- 
less or motherless children, battered by the cruelties 
of inhuman Nazi oppressors; many of the adults will 
be broken in health, haunted by the suspicions and 
fears of the concentration camp. It is our task not 
only to make these people “normal”; it is our great 
goal to make these people creative Jews, in the tradi- 
tion of the pioneers of the past sixty years. 

Just as Labor Zionism has provided the forms and 
models whereby this problem can be rightly ap- 
proached, so the Zionist workers will necessarily 
again have to bear the main burden and show the 
chief initiative in solving it. 


THis will certainly be true of the immediate problem. 
The experience of the recent past has shown that 
whenever a mass of immigrants without capital ar- 
rived in Palestine, the labor settlements were always 
called upon before all others to stretch their supplies 
of food, clothing, and shelter in order to provide for 
the newcomers. If, as expected, 15,000 to 25,000 of 
the first 100,000 immigrants are children, the Youth 
Aliyah administration will take care of them, and the 
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labor settlements again will be called upon to make a 
generous contribution of facilities and personnel. The 
healing qualities of the very atmosphere and institu- 
tions of the labor settlements have been shown in the 
past to be so effective a therapy for the wounds of the 
unwanted Jew, both adult and child, that every effort 
should and undoubtedly will be made to apply them 
to the utmost extent. 


But beyond the contributions of the labor settle- 
ments, Histadrut institutions generally will play a 
role of outstanding significance in sheer medical (in- 
cluding dental) care. The situation of Jewish medical 
services in Palestine is not fully appreciated by most 
American Zionists. We are aware of the pioneering 
work in Palestine medicine done by Hadassah and 
the Joint Distribution Committee in early years, and 
continued by Hadassah until today. We are not 
aware, however, that it has quite properly been Ha- 
dassah’s policy to shift a growing share of the respon- 
sibility and burden of medical care onto the Palestine 
Yishuv itself, and to devote Hadassah funds increas- 
ingly to medical research, education, and the major 
hospital. Hadassah, as a result, is no longer the fore- 
most source of medical care in Palestine. Chief 
among those who have taken up the responsibility 
and the burden is the Histadrut. Kupat Kholim, the 
Histadrut’s system of medical and dental care, is the 
major factor in the Yishuv’s public health system, 
caring for over a third of the population. Its clinics 
and workers penetrate into every remote outpost of 
settlement. It is they who will have the foremost re- 
sponsibility for the rehabilitation and care of the in- 
coming immigrants. . 


IT 1s obvious that the first employment of a good part 
of the able-bodied among the immigrants will be in 
construction projects. The methods of organization of 
these workers will surely be drawn from the experi- 
ence of Zionist labor, stretching from the post-World 
War I Labor Legion to the cooperative labor camps 
of the late ’thirties. Histadrut personnel will have to 
be used not only to instruct the new workers in their 
new occupations, but to organize them socially in ac- 
cordance with the successful patterns of Labor Zion- 
ist work camps of the past, so that they will find their 
place in the succession of creative pioneering. In the 
vast and intricate machinery of Solel Boneh, the His- 
tadrut’s building contractor, with its building mate- 
rials’ factories and its proven expertness in all fields 
of construction work, the new immigrants will find 
their chief support and guidance in retraining. 


FOR THE permanent absorption of these and later 
immigrants, an imaginative program of intensified 
land use and large scale land reclamation will have to 
be carried out. 

It is the pioneers of the labor settlements who are 
now engaged, in all the far-off frontier settlements, in 
working out the experiments which will determine 
the success or failure of these projects. They have set 
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up their stockades and tents in the stony hills, and are 
shaping in the sweat of their toil the methods of hill 
cultivation: stones and stumps laboriously removed, 
terraces rebuilt, new plantations tried and developed. 
They have built their homes on the sea-side sand 
dunes, where they are learning to combine fishing 
and other maritime trades with agriculture and indus- 
try as a basis for settlement. They have driven their 
stakes into the hardpan of the blasted Dead Sea area, 
and in the midst of its infernal heat and salt-deadened 
wastes, they are learning to cleanse the soil of its fatal 
salinity and remove the curse of barrenness from this 
age-old wilderness. They have sent small pre-settle- 
ment groups into the Negev, to find water, to experi- 
ment with dams for storing flood rains. If we succeed 
in the next decade, or the one after, in making fruitful 
these “uncultivable” portions of Palestine for the set- 
tlement of the 100,000 or their successors, it will be 
the indomitable devotion of the Zionist workers 
which will have achieved it. 

There is still a vast margin for increased productiv- 
ity in those portions of Palestine already settled. The 
hope for new settlement here lies in irrigation. There 
is sufficient water; this is well known. But if the water 
is to be used to the full measure of its potentialities, 
the first essential will be a strong public control of 
land and water use, extending both to Jews and 
Arabs. Any assertion of private over general interests 
in water rights will make enormously more difficult 
the full intensification of agriculture by irrigation. 
Any refusal, by Jews no less than by Arabs, to give 
up sections of land to new settlers when irrigation 
makes less land necessary will retard the absorption 
of Jewish immigrants. 

That such obstruction even by private Jewish in- 
terests is possible has been shown by experience. 
There have been cases where water was discovered in 
abundance near Jewish settlements, and the settlers 
to whose private possession the land had been en- 
trusted by a colonization agency made difficulties 
about reallocating the land in smaller parcels for 
more intensive cultivation in order to make possible 
the absorption of additional settlers. There is a clause 
in every Jewish National Fund leasehold reserving 
the right to the J.N.F. to reduce the individual hold- 
ings if more intensive use becomes possible. Yet it is 
not enough for such a contractual right to be reserved. 
For a smooth transition to a more intensified system 
of land use under irrigation, the J.N.F. must be able 
to rely on the full cooperation of its settlers. The 
forms of farm settlement developed by Jewish labor, 
the collectives and cooperatives, with their strong 
group discipline and high devotion to the tasks of 
absorbing new immigrants by intensive land settle- 
ment, give the best guarantee that the necessary 
measures will find support among the old settlers. In 
fact, such reparcellation for more intensive use has 
already been successfully carried out in zones of labor 
settlement. 
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NOT ONLY will the collectives and cooperatives have 
to be relied upon strongly for the successful function- 
ing of the intensification plan among Jews. The labor 
settlements will also be the mainstay of any effort to 
smooth the way of such a program among the Arabs. 
British administrative experience not only in Pales- 
tine but also in neighboring areas has had extremely 
poor success in attempting to induce Arabs to adopt 
more advanced ways of cultivation or to participate 
in advantageous resettlement projects. Yet the Arab 
is not immune to the influences of progress. It is only 
that bureaucratic methods of raising Arab standards 
fail. In the vicinity of Jewish settlements, and stimu- 
fated by the Jewish example, Arab farmers have 
demonstrated quite remarkable advances. It is essen- 
tial for any large scale plan of intensifying and na- 
tionalizing Palestine’s land and water use that such 
advances should be sharply increased. For this, the 
labor settlements will have to be our main reliance, 
in their neighborly influence; for powers to take land 
by right of eminent domain alone cannot guarantee 
that smooth working of the scheme which is a prere- 
quisite of great importance. It is well known that the 
real promise of greater good will between Jew and 
Arab lies first of all in the relations between the 
farmers and laborers of both communities, just as it is 
there that the good feeling which already exists has 
been chiefly manifested. 


A VITALLY important part of Palestine Jewry’s future 
growth lies in the development of industry. The His- 
tadrut has a role of crucial importance in the field. 
We have referred briefly to the Histadrut’s own share 
in industry, chiefly in relation to Solel Boneh. A com- 
plete survey of all the Histadrut’s independent con- 
tributions to industrial production—through construc- 
tion industries, transport, labor housing, and other— 
goes beyond the scope of this survey. Suffice it to say 
that in all these and similar fields Labor Zionism has 
even great responsibilities which it must shoulder in 
the future. 

In the main, however, the Histadrut will perhaps 
be of greatest importance to industrial production by 
supplying manpower and skills, by increasing produc- 
tivity. The Histadrut has long taken a leading posi- 
tion in vocational education in Palestine. When the 
diamond industry came to Palestine, it was the His- 
tadrut which trained most of the skilled workers. This 
has been the case in innumerable trades and will con- 
tinue to be so in the future. 

There is much talk today about reducing produc- 
tion costs in Palestine industry, including wages—not 
nominal wages, but real wages. The Histadrut is ex- 
pected to help bring this about for the sake of eco- 
nomic expansion and absorption of immigrants. 

Thus, we see that in every field vital for the future 
of Palestine resettlement, Labor will have to assume 
responsibilities, shoulder burdens, and even, it may 
be, make exceptional sacrifices for the success of the 
whole venture. Labor has cheerfully done these things 
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in the past, and will unquestionably do so in the 
future—and perhaps in greater measure, if possible, 
should the greater urgency and the greater scope of 
future tasks demand. 


Labor will bear its responsibilities, burdens, or 
even necessary sacrifices whatever leadership is en- 
trusted with power by the Zionist electorate. 

But it is up to us, the Zionist electors, to see to it 
that these responsibilities, burdens, and sacrifices im- 
posed on Labor are lightened by a leadership which, 
like many of the past Zionist Executives, shares in the 
vision and understands the methods of essential Zion- 
ism, of pioneering Labor Zionism. It is up to us to see 
that Labor again is entrusted with those leading posi- 
tions which will make its path smoother and its essen- 
tial contribution greater. 

The Editors 
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THE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL MINORITIES 


NATIONALITIES AND NATIONAL MI- 
NORITIES (WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO EAST-CENTRAL EUROPE), 
by Oscar 1. Janowsky, with a Fore- 
word by James T. Shotwell, the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1946, 
232 p., $2.75. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND NATIONAL 
MINORITIES. AN EXPERIMENT. By 
P. De Azcarate, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Dis- 
tributed by Columbia University 
Press, Washington, 1945, 216 p., 
$2.00. 

Nationalities and National Mmor- 
sties is not Professor Janowsky’s first 
attempt at a serious discussion of the 
problem of national minorities in East- 
Central Europe. His Jews and 
Minorities Rights is one of the most 
important contributions to twentieth 
century Jewish history, while his 
People at Bay is a vivid description of 
the situation of the Jews in Europe 
between the two World Wars. In the 
present volume, Professor Janowsky 
deploys his knowledge as a historian 
and skill as a popular writer to plead 
for a more adequate solution of the 
problem of nationalism in East-Cen- 
tral Europe. 

It goes without saying that there is 
a great need for a better understand- 
ing of the problems of nationalism, 
particularly so in the United States 
where it is difficult to understand the 
idea of the permanence of minority 
groups within a given state, except 
along religious and color lines. This 
misunderstanding is of special im- 
portance to Jews, because the failure 
to understand the nature of the Jewish 
group in East-Central Europe in terms 
of a Jewish nationality has contributed 
in a large measure to the retardation 
of the Zionist solution and, in turn, to 
the mass extermination of Jews in 
Europe. This lack of comprehension is 
also seen in the treatment of the Jew- 
ish remnants in Europe, in the at- 
tempts at forced repatriation to coun- 
tries suffused with anti-Semitism, in 
the failure to grant to Jews compensa- 
tion and indemnification for lost prop- 
erties and possessions. The absence of 
official or quasi-official Jewish repre- 
sentation before the United Nations is 


another illustration. Regrettably, many 
American and British Jews as well as 
other Jews in the “emancipated” coun- 
tries share a large part of the blame 
for this state of affairs. 

The book under review is a plea for 
multi-national states in Eastern and 
Central Europe. To back his plea, Pro- 
fessor Janowsky contrasts the “unique 
character of the United States,” where 
national rights are not involved in 
inter-group relations, with the East 
Central European mosaic of national- 
ities and national minorities. He traces 
the history of the multi-national states 
in Europe before World War I, large- 
ly a history of forced Russification, 
Germanization, and Magyarization of 
the respective minorities. He analyzes 
the successful multi-national states, 
Switzerland, the Union of South Af- 
rica, and the USS.R. He explains 
cogently and incisively the reasons for 
the failure of the League of Nations’ 
system of protection, a subject on 
which he is an undisputed authority. 
Finally he submits his proposal for the 
solution of the national conflict in East 
European countries, through national 
federalism, based on economic unity. 
He objects to transfer of populations. 

Interspersed throughout the book are 
references to the Jewish aspects of this 
problem. Time and again, Janowsky 
stresses the national-cultural character 
of the Jews in the region under discus- 
sion. He corrects the erroneous notions 
so prevalent on this subject. For in- 
stance, he tells off the Webbs, whose 
pontifical declaration that the Jews in 
the U.S.S.R. are an “important and 
peculiar minority, racial and religious 
rather than national” is all wrong in 
terms of the Soviet reality. He also 
treats at length the “lack of clarity in 
the Western world as to the nature 
and character of the Jewish group.” 

There are a few minor flaws in the 
book. For instance, the suggestion that 
the United States has a “unique char- 
acter” with respect to the problem of 
minorities will bear re-examination, as 
it would appear that all Latin Amer- 
ican countries have similar characters. 
In fact, Brazil’s treatment of the race 
problem is certainly more generous 
than ours. It is hard to understand how 
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Janowsky could have failed to include 
in his treatment of South Africa some 
mention of the presence of another 
group, the subjected Negro majority. 
He also fails to take cognizance of the 
general impact of Russification in the 
Soviet Union. His views regarding the 
future of the Jews in Europe are a bit 
on the optimistic side. These flaws do 
not, however, detract from his major 
thesis and its factual backing. It is 
obvious that in spite of the present 
mass transfers of former Axis popula- 
tions from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Hungary, the idea of 
federalism which has not been carried 
out under democratic auspices has a 
good chance of being materialized in 
that region under Soviet aegis. 
* * * 


It is hoped that the facts presented 
by Dr. Janowsky will sink into the 
minds of the historians, teachers, and 
publicists. Of course, it is too much to 
expect that the Lessing Rosenwalds 
and Elmer Bergers will learn from this 
expert about the true nature of Jewish 
group characteristics. Emotional block- 
ing will not permit the penetration of 
knowledge. 

An illustration of the sad need of 
such knowledge is the book by P. De 
Azcarate, who, as former director of 
the Minorities Questions Section of 
the League of Nations, surely ought to 
have known better. Certainly his reve- 
lations prove the justice of Janowsky’s 
criticism of the League’s way of handl- 
ing the minority problem. 

“Expediency,” writes Janowsky, 

“assumed paramount importance. 

Always fearful of unfriendly results, 

the Council acted on the assumption 

that the less minorities were dis- 
cussed the better. Therefore secrecy 
became a fetish, nourishing the sus- 
picion that the plaints of the minor- 
ities were ignored. The League dip- 
lomats ‘never went deeply into the 
facts and neither controlled nor dis- 
proved assertions made by Govern- 
ments’.” 

Mr. De Azcarate’s book shows that 
its author fitted the pattern of this 
criticism. Not only because he prefers 
the nebulous and general charter of 
human rights to the more vigorous 
specific minority protection. But either 
his bias, naiveté or plain ignorance is 
clearly shown in a number of refer- 
ences to Jewish problems. For instance, 
he defends, albeit obliquely, the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Spain. Hitler, he 
says, “in expelling the Jews from Ger- 
many, hoped to insure the racial homo- 
geneity of the German nation.” Not a 
word about the motives of robbery, of 
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anti-Semitism as a world weapon for 
fascism, and about Hitler’s final solu- 
tion of the Jewish problem. Instead he 
indulges in pro-Nazi apologetics, re- 
marking that “doubtless, Hitler, and 
perhaps the Catholic sovereigns, too, 
would have no objection in principle 
to accept in exchange, if circumstances 
had permitted, an equivalent number, 
respectively, of ‘Aryan’ Germans or of 
‘Catholic’ Spaniards.” 

To those of us who remember the 
pogroms, the ghetto benches, the boy- 
cott propaganda by Catholic prelates 
and the encouragement given to anti- 
Semitism by the “Colonels” regime in 
Poland, De Azcarate’s opinions on the 
treatment of the Jews there will come 
either as a shock, as an eye opener to 
the writer’s ideology, or at the very 
best a testimony of his utter lack of 
realism. Declaring that there were 
“political, social and economic diffi- 
culties represented by the presence of 
large masses of the Jewish population” 
in Poland, he does not analyze the 
plight of the Jewish masses but, in- 
stead, says as follows: 

“... it must be recognized that the 

policy carried out in this respect by 

the Polish rulers .. . was a very wise 
one. It did much to solve the difficult 
problem of making it possible for 


the Jews to share in the national life 
as a whole, and to contribute the 
valuable cooperation of which they 
are capable, without allowing them 
to gain possession of all the essential 
levers in the political and economic 
machinery of the state.” 

In other words, a “Jewish plot” was 
prevented by the Colonels! That the 
author may be suffering from amnesia, 
is indicated by his contention that 

“During the fourteen years of my 
service in the League of Nations I 
do not remember the Jewish minor- 
ity in Poland ever raising any ques- 
tion or making any complaint con- 
cerning its treatment by the Polish 
authorities.” 

He also states that on the basis of 
visits and contacts, he 

“gained the increasingly visible im- 

pression, that the process of uniting 

the Jewish elements to the new Po- 
lish state was progressing so rapidly 

that it could have been cited as a 

model of governmental policy to- 

ward the minorities.” 

Such was the calibre or knowledge 
of the man who directed the office of 
the League of Nations in charge of 
minority problems. Need we say more 
about the importance of Janowsky’s 
book? _ ABRAHAM G. DUKER 


TWO NOVELS 


THE STREET, by Ann Petry. Houghton 

Mifflin Co., Boston. $2.50. 
WASTELAND, by Jo Sinclair. Harper 

& Bros., New York and London. 

$2.50. 

To Ann Petry, a colored woman, 
went one of the Houghton Mifflin lit- 
erary fellowships, by means of which 
she was enabled to write The Street, 
an exposure in fiction of the way in 
which Harlem housing conditions 
warp the lives of its children. To Jo 
Sinclair, a Midwest Jewess, was 
awarded the Harper prize for 1946 
for her novel describing the life of a 
lower middle class Jewish family and 
the manner in which its leading char- 
acter, the youngest son, broke out of 
the ghetto of Jewish self-hate and self- 
consciousness, by learning, through 
psychoanalysis, to take his Jewishness 
for granted. 

Both are ghetto novels in that they 
tell something about the lives of 
minorities living in segregated areas, 
the Negro on the physical plane, the 
Jew (in this case) only on the psy- 
chological. Miss Petry is the militant 
social worker and reporter who seeks 
to dramatize and individualize her 
case reports; Miss Sinclair, the more 
meditative, inward-looking, and pen- 
etrating psychologist. The former beats 
angrily against walls of segregation 
put up by white fear and greed and 


hate; the latter, with mildly regretful 
admonition, indicates the wall which 
the Jew erects in his own spirit and 
which he is persuaded to exorcise 
through self-understanding and self- 
realization. 

Both are inside views of the prob- 
lem by members of the minorities 
concerned. Miss Sinclair provides us 
with a reasonably happy ending 
through an adjustment limited to the 
individual and his family group, an 
adjustment which does not irvolve 
any party of the second part. Baffled 
by the complexity of an insoluble 
problem, Miss Petry closes her story 
with an act of violence which not only 
fails to sever the Gordian knot of her 
chief character, but perforce des- 
patches the reader’s mind on the com- 
mencement of the unwritten novel 
which the last pages of The Street 
make inevitable. It seems to me char- 
acteristic of Harlem that a Negro’s 
rage against a trap designed by a 
white world can find its release only 
in violence against another Negro. 
Miss Petry tries to explain through 
high-tension drama; Miss Sinclair ex- 
plains in so quiet a voice that she 
runs the risk of boring the reader, but 
she explains. 

The Street tells us a lot about Har- 
lem, for the specific street and the 
specific house whose lives Miss Petry 
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details are characteristic of the whole 
of Harlem and of Harlem’s equiva- 
lents in other cities of the North. But 
what we understand chiefly is the 
complex of circumstances by which a 
normal, decent, healthy little colored 
boy like “Bub” Johnson finds himself, 
at the age of eight, in the Children’s 
Shelter, implicated in a crime whose 
import he never could realize, father- 
less although he has a father some- 
where, and motherless for reasons 
which he never will comprehend. Miss 
Petry tries to show us the links in the 
chain, but her sociology does not go 
too far beyond “the women work and 
the kids go to reform school,” the 
value of which, as partial explanation, 
should not be under-rated. 

“No one could live on a street like 
this and stay decent. It would get them 
sooner or later, for it sucked the hu- 
manity out of people.” Mrs. Hedges, 
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the bandannaed procuress on the ground 
floor; the slightly insane “super,” who 
compensates with fantasies of young 
brown women for the damp, unreal 
life of the basement; the strange Min- 
nie, who makes the conjure-man’s 
powders serve her own simple pur- 
poses; Boots Smith, the Negro band 
leader whose rebellion against the 
white world takes the form of vulgar 
flash—all these are prominent mem- 
bers of the world in which Lutie 
Johnson, the central character, tries 
to make a home for her “Bub,” and 
fails. The women work because their 
men had deserted them, and Miss Petry 
takes this Condition back to the white 
world which refuses work to black 
men, but not to black women. She has 
explained The Street and she has ex- 
plained Harlem, but she has not com- 
pletely explained the Negro, be- 
cause her novel is built on sociology 
and not on psychology or ethnology, 
and her novel is therefore a strictly 
limited view. Harlem may explain the 
Negro, but the Negro also explains 
Harlem. 
* + Ad 


Miss Sinclair cultivates a smaller 
plot area somewhat more intensively. 
She provides us with one of the most 
adequate expositions I have read of 


the technique of psychoanalysis in re- 
solving a neurosis and bringing truce, 
if not peace, to its victim. Her novel 
is notable for the fact that it popular- 
izes the technique of analysis as applied 
to a soul-sickness deriving from a 
young American's effort to deny and to 
evade his Jewishness. Miss Sinclair's 
novel pictures approximately the con- 
dition of a large section of American 
Jewry that is suspended psychologi- 
cally between its Jewish past and a 
problematical Judenrein future, in 
neither of which it can find rest or 
emotional security. Miss Sinclair’s 
Jack Brown finds his peace in concil- 
iation with the past, in satisfied rec- 
ognition of his Jewish inheritance, in 
understanding of those members of 
his own family upon whom he had 
looked with various shades of loath- 
ing, and in assumption of avuncular 
obligations toward younger members 
of his family. 

Jack Brown had changed his name; 
he worked with Gentile associates in 
terror that they would discover that 
he was a Jew, a word that for him had 
almost anti-Semitic connotations be- 
cause he equated the word “Jew” only 
with the most undesirable and least 
attractive qualities in members of his 
own family—his father’s personal un- 
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tidiness and stinginess, his sister Roz’s 
suggestion of sexual promiscuity, his 
brother Sig’s selfishness, his eldest 
sister Sarah’s loudness and vulgarity 
and ignorance, and so on. The por- 
trait gallery is not an inspiring one, 
but after a lengthy series of sessions 
with the psychiatrist, the subject re- 
alizes that Judaism is infinitely larger 
than its caricatures in his own family; 
and to know enough is to understand 
and to understand is to forgive. He 
exposes also his own pattern of guilt, 
shame, and anxiety. 

For him, the cure is participation 
and responsibility. He declares him- 
self a loyal member of, and not a 
traitor to, his family, by assuming a 
militant avuncular relationship to his 
nephew Bernie, for whom he is re- 
solved that life shall not become the 
wasteland that it had nearly become 
for himself. He identifies himself with 
his country through blood donations 
to the Red Cross and by enlistment in 
the Army. In brief, Wasteland charts 
the progress of a young American Jew 
from isolation in self-hate to identifi- 
cation with his family, his people, his 
country, in spirit and in action. 

HARRY SALPETER 
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GRASS ROOTS IN THE CITY 


REVEILLE FOR RADICALS, by Saul D. 
Alinsky, University of Chicago Press, 
$2.60. 


With Saul D. Alinsky’s Reveille for 
Radicals, the Industrial Areas Founda- 
tion officially enters the political arena. 
The Industrial Areas Foundation, spon- 
sored by some of our most prominent 
labor leaders, some of our most pro- 
gressive clergymen, and some of our 
most public-minded businessmen, has 
devoted itself to the building up of so- 
called People’s Organizations in a num- 
ber of badly run-down industrial dis- 
tricts throughout the nation. The 
People’s Organizations are combina- 
tions of all the church groups, labor 
groups, business groups, civic associa- 
tions, and so forth, with a local mem- 
bership in a clearly defined area which 
is industrial in nature, and hence com- 
monly regarded as “disorganized.” They 
engage in specific projects of local im- 
provement upon which all can be 
united, and in projects going beyond 
the local interest, but arising there- 
from. 


Alinsky stresses that in the theory 
and practice of People’s Organizations 
the pretentious tyranny of “national” 
organizations is excluded as well as the 
benevolent dictatorship of welfare 
agencies, and that “industrial democ- 
racy” is squarely founded upon the 
rock of local participation. This is the 
rock on which rural and small-town 
democracy also stood. However, I do 
not think that the author means there- 
by to say that this precludes the blos- 
soming out of a People’s Organization 
into a mass movement on a national 
scale. To the contrary, everything 
points to the author's intention of cre- 
ating precisely such a mass movement. 
But such a national movement, if it 
comes to pass, will be a movement 
based on extensive popular participa- 
tion. As is pointed out in the book, such 
participation as exists today in political 
machines, labor unions, and other po- 
litical groupings amounts to much less 
than 1 percent of the total voting pop- 
ulation, whereas the people's organiza- 
tions derive their strength from the 
fact that they have achieved a 5-7 per- 
cent participation to-date and hope to 
achieve a larger one in the future. 

After these introductory remarks, 
One may expect a hard-hitting book 
that pulls no punches. That is precisely 
what we get. The author takes pains to 
make clear that by calling himself a 
radical in the. tradition of Thomas 
Paine, he intends to make a sharp dis- 
tinction between himself and those 
“Liberals” who “utter bold words, .. . 
endlessly pass resolutions, and endless- 
ly do nothing.” He means to apply 


strength and to achieve power. He tells. 


the story of the People’s Organizations 
in a sober and factual way, discussing 
in detail such items as native leader- 
ship, community traditions and organ- 
izations, organizational tactics, conflict 
tactics, popular education, and psycho- 
logical observations on mass organiza- 
tion. Throughout, he expresses the 
opinion that industrial America has 
reached a crisis, and that this crisis 
must be met by returning to the grass- 
roots democracy which is now nearly 
stifled. Without pointing to all the 
implications, he goes so far as to call 
this “an orderly revolution.” 


* * * 


There are a number of reasons why 
Jewish readers should be interested in 
this book. First of all, to professed 
democrats or socialists, Saul D. Alin- 
sky's language and point of view have 
a special appeal. Second, if democrats 
do not go into popular organization, 
fascists will. Third, the author is a Jew, 
a son of Chicago’s West Side, and 
while his point of departure as well as 
his goal are American, his conception 
of popular democracy includes respect 
for cultural traditions. It thus allows 
for the continuation of Jewish or 
other group existence in America, if it 
is interwoven with the totality of 
American life, Fourth, the story of “the 
people versus the Tycoons” (which re- 
fers to a Jewish department store in a 
slum neighborhood) shows how dan- 
gerous situations which, because of the 
a-social attitude of some Jewish busi- 
nessmen, bear in themselves the seed 
of anti-Semitism, can be broken up by 
bold action. Finally, the idea of the 
people’s organization has its relevance 
to the problems of democracy within 
the Jewish fold. Have we yet succeeded 
in organizing Jewish life in this coun- 
try in community councils and regional 
federations in such a way that the voice 
of the common Jew could be heard in 
the national offices? This is a matter 
which might be thought through as one 
ponders Alinsky’s Reveille for Radicals. 


W.J.C. 
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Mixed greens taste fresher, crisper—fruits 
and vegetables fairly sparkle with flavor— 
when you make your salad and dressings 
with Heinz Vinegars! All four kinds are 
aged in wood for finer bouquet and clarity 
—richer, fuller-bodied mellowness! 


Try this distinctive new French Dressing. 
(For truly praiseworthy results, use Heinz 
Distilled White Vinegar! ) 


HONEY FRENCH DRESSING 


tn a 1 qt. jar place % cup honey, 2 tbs. Heinz Tomato 
Ketchup, 1 tsp. Heinz Prepared Yellow Mustard, 1 tsp. 
Heinz Dehydrated Horse Radish, 2 tsp. salt, % tsp. 
celery seed, 1 tsp. chopped parsley, 1 clove garlic, Y% 
cup Heinz Distilled White Vinegar, 2 tbs. lemon juice. VI N EG A RS 
1 cup salad oil. Cover. Shake vigorously. Yields 2 cups. 
Serve over garden salads. 
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